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Our Christian Endeavor Prizes. 


THE International Christian Endeavor Convention will be 
held in Detroit, from July 5th to the 10th. This remarkable as- 
sociation has between three and four million adherents in all 
parts of the world, and the coming convention will be one of the 
great events of the summer. Many of the Christian Endeavor- 
ers are well-known amateur photographers, and to add interest 
to the convention and to our illustrations of its proceedings, we 
offer a prize of ten dollars for the best amateur picture, snap- 
shot or otherwise, of any scene, incident, or personage connected 
with the convention, taken by a lady, and ten dollars for the 
best amateur photograph taken by a gentleman. All photo- 
graphs entered for the competition are to be available for such 
use as LESLIE’S WEEKLY may care to make of them in its pages, 
without further charge. We invite Christian Endeavorers who 
may take their cameras with them to Detroit to enter this free 
and fair competition. 


LIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, and should be 


Photographs should be addressed to LEs- 


marked : ‘‘ For the Christian Endeavor Amateur Contest.” 


A Notable Utterance. 


HE argument in support of the administration’s pol- 
icy in the Philippines has at no time been set forth 
with more completeness, eloquence, calm and dis 
passionate reasoning and unanswerable logic than 

in the anniversary address of the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, at 
the recent celebration at Miami University. Mr. Reid’s 
argument was, first, that we have emple Constitutional 
power to acquire and govern new territory absolutely at 
will, according to our sense of right and duty, whether as 
dependencies, as colonies, or as a protectorate ; and, sec- 
ondly, that as the legitimate and necessary consequence 
of our previous acts, it has become our national and inter- 
national duty to do this. His refutation of the fallacies 
and sophistical contentions of ‘‘ the little Americans” was 
masterly and complete. 

He said if we were not willing to bear the responsibilities 
which our war with Spain might bring upon us we ought 
not to have gone to war at all. Our control in the Philip- 
pines was one of these responsibilities. Dewey went to Ma- 
nila and sunk the Spanish fleet Pecause the military neces- 
sities of the time left him nothing else todo, The American 
fleet once there in command, all the rest has followed from 
the same imperious ssit 


The difficultic i conf: in the attitude of 
Aguinaldo and foll rs yme because of the 
h@sitan* anc uncertain policy adopted at the beginning of 

r°military occupati f lar Had our govern- 
nent at the ontset assumed all nsibility and authority 

hich was its right an ity und he treaty provisions, 
var with tl ati vould not have occurred. Our 

v yrced Lo stauu idiy by while the rebel chieftains 


deliberately made forced loans, impressments, and con- 
structed intrenchments under the very eyes of our soldiers. 
It is not surprising that they came to think that we lacked 
either the courage or the power to resist their pretensions. 
Nevertheless there is nothing in the present situation, dis- 
couraging as it sometimes seems, which should cause the 
American people to lose heart or hope. Such mistakes as 
we made in our earlier policy in the islands are being surely 
retrieved. 

To the alarmist cry that we cannot colonize the tropics 
because our people cannot labor there, it is replied that pos- 
sibly they may not if they refuse to obey the prudent pre- 
cautious which centuries of experience have enjoined upon 
others. But what,then, are we going to do with Porto 
Rico? And why is life impossible to Americans in Manila, 
and Cuba, and Iloilo, but attractive to the throngs of Euro- 
peans who have built up those places? Can we mine all 
over the world, from South Africa to the Klondike, but not 
in Palawan? Can we grow tobaccoin Cuba, but not in Cebu; 
or rice in Louisiana, but not in Luzon? If, again, it be con- 
tended that our continent is more than enough for all our 
needs ; that our extensions should stop at the Pacific, it may 
be answered, what is this but proposing such a policy of 
self-sufficient isolation as China has been practicing for 
thousands of years—planning to develop only on the soil on 
which we stand, and expecting the rest of the world to pro- 
tect our trade, if we have any? Can a nation with safety 
set Chinese limits to its growth’ 

On the side of the positive benefits to accrue from our 
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possession in the Philippines, Mr. Reid spoke of the pres- 
tige we have already gained throughout the East by our 
naval and military operations -in that quarter. The very 
name American, he says, has taken a new significance 
throughout the Orient. The Orientals no longer regard us 
They recognize us now 
as a people who know our rights and, knowing, dare main- 


as a second- or third-class Power. 


tain them. 

There is also to be considered the reflex influence which 
these new duties and responsibilities will have upon our 
national life and character, and especially upon our foreign 
Ward 
Egypt, as the price of successful administration, and it 


service. politics was banished from India and 


must be excluded from Porto Rico and Luzon. The prac- 
tical common sense of the American people will soon see 
that any other course is ruinous. Gigantic business inter- 
ests will re-enforce the theorists in favor of a reform that 
shall really elevate and purify the civil service. 

These are the utterances of one of our peace commis- 
siovers at Paris, and therefore of one who speaks from a 
fullness of knowledge. They ure the views of a clear- 
headed, far-seeing, large-minded American citizen ; of one 
who has a hearty and generous faith in the nobler destiny 
of the republic, in the integrity, ability and governing 
capacity of the American people. In these views every 
true-hearted and thinking American citizen will coincide. 


Rival the Water Routes. 


WuHiLe New York State, through a commission appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt, is studying the question of the future of its 
canalsystem, the interesting disclosure is made that Western rail- 
roads are becoming formidable rivals of the water routes in the 
transportation of grain, and that it costs less to ship corn from a 
country station in Iowa to Liverpool than to send it from Sioux 
City to the Mississippi River. 


Railroads 


It is not the competitive cheap- 
ness of water transportation that causes this condition, but the 
recent voluntary reduction in freight rates made by railways 
running from the West to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Several years ago President Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, predicted that the time was coming when the water routes 
would give way to the railways, and while the lake route to the 
seaboard has been improved by deeper channels and be‘ter ter- 
minal and transportation facilities, this advantage has beer 
more than offset by the constant declinein railroad freights. As 
the railways have improved their road-beds and perfected their 
equipments, they have been able to carry a ton of freight in 
their larger cars and longer trains, and with their more power- 
ful locomotives, at a figure that would have been laughed at a 
few years ago. 

The present rates have come to stay, and the result of this 
vigorous competition with the water routes will be a demand for 
the improvement or the extension of the latter, culminating, no 
doubt, in an appeal to Congress for a deep-draught canal from 
the lakes to the ocean. The competition of the railways will, 
therefore, ultimately result not in the elimination of the water 
routes, but in the improvement and extension of the latter, and 
in still lower rates of transportation for the products of the 
fertile prairies of the West. 


The Newspaper’s Latest Competitor, 


THE magic mirror of romance, in whose depths the spectator 
beheld a recurrence of past and present events, seems almost 
realized in that modern wonder, the biograph. As in the 
early days the art of writing was confined chiefly to the making 
of records of important events for succeeding generations, so 
the art of moving pictures at first was content to portray events 
of more or less staple character, in which the element of vital 
contemporaneous interest was lacking. This condition is rap- 
idly changing, and now the biograph goes hand in hand with 
the daily press in presenting to nightly audiences events which 
they have seen during the day or read of in the evening papers. 

The field for interest and entertainment thus developed is as 
broad as that from which are gleaned the items of news which 
serve to crowd the columns of our great dailies. A striking 
example was shown in the case of Marion Clark, the kidnapped 
baby, which has recently occupied so much space in the papers 
of New York City. Within twenty-four hours after the return 
of the baby to its parents a little scene was presented by the 
biograph, showing the fond mother playing with her child. In 
this scene Mrs. Clark, as it were, presents her child to the pub- 
lic, and both are thus able to pay acknowledgment in a most 
fitting and decorous manner for the sympathy and friendship 
that had been so widely extended to them in their hour of trial. 
In this presentation there is notbing inappropriate, since it is 
the most natural thing in the world that thousands of people 
who have interested themselves in this case, who have sympa- 
thized with the bereaved parents, and who in many cases have 
made efforts toward the recovery of the child, should be eager 
to behold the object of their solicitude; and in no way was it 
possible for the Clarks to make such public acknowledgment 
of their debt of gratitude to the public as by favoring their 
friends with a little glimpse of themselves. The press could 
minutely describe the appearance of both mother and child, but 
the biograph is able to actually present their living counter- 
part. 
With facilities for securing such scenes rivaling the great 
papers themselves and extending on well-organized lines 
throughout America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, the biograph is 
constantly exhibiting throughout the leading cities of the world 
living moving representations of all the great events in which 
mankind is interested. The quickness of the delivery of this 
news (for such scenes can properly be termed news) is exceeded 
only by the telegraph, and were it possible to transmit these 
pictures by cable we should without doubt be able to witness 
the arrival of Dreyfus in France, the battle of the Soudan, the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, or the Derby race, at the same 
time that we read the account in our daily papers. To such per- 
fection has the biograph brought the manipulation of films and 
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pictures that but a few hours are required after the photo- 
graphs are taken before they can be presented to the audience. 

The capabilities of the biograph in this direction are now 
recognized by the leading papers throughout the country, and 
one commonly finds in illustrated papers articles which in- 
clude an interesting series of biograph pictures. These pictures 
can never represent artificial or strained poses, but are always 
full of life and activity, and form absolutely truthful records of 
the progress of events. 

To see the great personages of the world; to become familiar 
with their surroundings, their movements, their characteristic 
gestures and appearance ; to climb the dizzy heights of the 
Rockies and watch the panoramic landscape unfold below; to 
gaze upon the heaving billows of the ocean—storm-tossed and 
majestic; to watch the flying landscape as one traverses the 
beautiful hedge-rows of England ; to contemplate with silent 
awe the majestic rush of the waters of Niagara; to join in the 
revels of the carnival at Rome; to watch the stately march of 
battalions of soldiers of the different nations of the earth; to 
study the life and activity in the busy centres of human habita- 
tion, it is no longer necessary to spend a fortune traveling about 
the earth, but quietly sitting in one’s seat at the entertainment 
hall in one’s own town one may behold all of these wonders in 
that magician’s glass, the biograph. 


The Plain Truth. 


JUSTICE moved with quick and willing hands for the pun- 
ishment of the New York kidnappers who ran off with Baby 
Marion Clark. The crime occurred on the 21st of May, the 
arrest on June Ist, the indictment June 5th, the trial June 14th, 
and the sentence on June 16th. Only twenty six days elapsed 
from the commission of the crime to the beginning of the pun- 
Judge Fursman, of Troy, New York, who presided, 
won general commendation by his fairness and impartialit,,. 
He allowed no time to go to waste. 


ishment. 


His charge was a model ini 
all respects, fair to both sides, clear in its elucidation of the law, 
and accurate in its statement of facts. When the judge had 
finished, the jury was well prepared for its work, and the work 
was done all the better because it was done so quickly, 





It is a new thing for a witness before a national investigat- 
ing commission to arraign a judge of the Court of Appeals on 
charzes of corruption, and quite as new and novel a thing for 
a Democratic ex-Governor to come to the defense of a Repub- 
lican juage thus accused. Before the industrial commission at 
Washington a witness testified that Judge Haight, of the New 
York Court of Appeals, who was elected in 1894, was the candi- 
date of the corporations, and that they furnished a corruptior 
fund to insure his election. Ex-Governor Hill makes the pv' 
statement that he headed the Democratic ticket for Gové@nor of 
New York in 1894, and that because of Democratic diy, 
silver panic, hard times, and other depressing factgand situations, 
the Republican ticket was.elected by a sort gp eyclone majority, 
and that, therefore, no Standard Oiljjoney, or other corruption 
fund, was required to elect Judge Kajght, the latter's plurality 
being nearly 124,000. Judge Haighv. long life of integrity, 
probity, and honor, his successful carter as g lawyer and a 
judge, place him beyond the reach of traction. His de- 
fense by ex-Governor Hill was manly, strai, . 
honest, but those who know Pudge Haight, — 
watched his interesting career, feel that no words a-g necessary 
for his vindication. His exemplary life speaks for itsug. 


It is doubtless true that there are no such sharp and UnSpar- 
ing critics of the newspapers as newspaper men. There are 
certainly none so just. If they could have their way there 
would be no bad proof-reading, no false news, no lying reports, 
no failures to get out on time, and everybody would be happy, 
including the newspaper men. In a recent address before the 
New York State Editorial Association, at Niagara Falls, Mr. 
Albert E. Hoyt, the talented editor of the Albany Argus, 
ranged over this ground in a witty and illuminative way. A 
good many of the every-day facts about newspaper-making 
which Mr. Hoyt brought out deserve to be pinned up in plain 
sight of the newspaper-reading public. It would make them 
more charitable and possibly more kind toward the craft. We 
quote a few of his strongest sentences: ‘‘ When we read the 
daily newspaper we should not forget that it epitomizes an 
effort to do the greatest amount of work in the least amount of 
time.” ‘‘ The newspaper is merely a picture of life, drawn with 
more or less skill by men neither better nor worse than the 
average of their fellows.” ‘‘The only sor: ,f a newspaper 
which does not yet exist is the newspaper which svits every- 
body.” If Mr. Hoyt may not be judged by these prese.ts as a 
first-class, up-to-date Socrates, it is because he is more thar. that 
—a first-class newspaper man. 


ons, the 





Tardy justice was paid to the memory of the late ex-President 
Chester A. Arthur, when his statue was unveiled at Madison 
Square, New York, recently. The beautiful memorial was 
erected by his personal friends. The statue is of bronze and it 
stands on a pedestal of carved gray marble. The sculptor was 
George E. Dissell, and the ‘pedestal was designed by James 
Brown Lord. A number of prominent members of the Union 
League Club, of New York, took part in the ceremonies of un- 
veiling, over which ex-Secretary Cornelius N. Bliss presided, 
and the Hon. Elihu Root, president of the club, made an ad- 
dress. It was one of the most fitting and eloquent tributes to a 
departed friend that New York has ever listened to. Mr. Root 
spoke as the intimate friend and associate of the late President. 
He spoke of the-tragedy of Garfield’s death which suddenly ele- 
vated General Arthur to the place left vacant ; of the fear that 
the President would be more of a politician than a chief execu- 
tive, of General Arthur’s profound devotion to his great respon- 
sibilities, his lofty conception of his great office, and the re- 
proaches of his alienated political allies which he suffered so long 
in silence and sorrow while enduring the terrible strain of his 
ordeal. Mr. Root’s eloquent words of commendation of his old 
friend moved the hearts of every hearer and brought back fresh 
and fragrant memories of one who entered the White House 
under the most trying circumstances, but who bore himself with 
a dignity, a fortitude, and a sense of honor that made hisad- 
ministration as creditable as any the country ever had. 
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THE treacherous murder of ( ‘aptain George Herbert Tilly 

by Filipinos under a flag of truce is an illustration of their bar- 
barous method of war- 

fare. Captain Tilly, who 

was a member of the 

signal corps, was aboard 

a cable-ship, repairing 





the cable near Escalante, 
when a white flag was 
seen among tbe trees 
ashore. 





> oe 


Captain Tilly 
and some workmen put 
ashore in a_ boat, and 
were shot down by na- 
tives concealed in the 
bushes. Captain Tilly’s 
body was afterward 
found floating in the 
river, and was buried at 
alloilo. The dead cap- 
tain’s father, George E. 





Tilly, of Jamaica, Long 
CAPTAIN TILLY, A VicTIM OF THE Island, has received 

TREACHEROUS FILIPINOS. from General Greely, 

chief signal officer at 

Washington, a telegram containing the following: ‘‘ Accept 
There is alleviation in the 
knowledge that in the service of his country, to which his life 
has been given, Captain Tilly attained marked distinction. His 
ability, character, and conduct won him highest praise from his 
commanders.” The father served through the Civil War in the 
Fifteenth Engineer Corps, and, it is said, once had a hand-to- 
hand encounter with General Joe Wheeler. 


my sympathy at your grievous loss. 


Another son, John 
Tilly, is an assistant engineer on the new East River bridge 
Had not the culmination of the Dreyfus affair, together 
with the attack on Loubet, come up just now to eclipse every- 
thing else in the eyes of 
the French people, Major 
Marchand, the returned 
African explorer, would 
be the foremost idol of 
Paris to-day. As it is, 
his arrival at Toulon 
from Fashoda on June 
1st was hailed as the 
coming of a conqueror, 
and his journey thence 
to Paris was a triumphal 
proecssion. At the 
French capital he was 
greeted with an enthusi- 
asm bordering on de 
lirium ; his carriage was 
covered with ft) wers and 
finally cut off from the 
rest of the procession by 





MAJOR MARCHAND, THE IDOL OF =. canine mob of ad 
PARIS. a cheering mob of ad- 


mirers. He was féted, 
luncheoned, received, and serenaded by everybody who could 
get at him, from Monsieur Lockroy, minister of marine, up 
and down. Later, when the troubles at the Auteil races had 
occurred, the authorities were compelled to circumscribe Mon- 
sieur Marchand’s goings and comings somewhat, lest his appear- 
ance should add to the popular unrest. It is not altogether 
clear why Major Marchand should set all France into a tumult 
of acclaim. He isa brave man, it is true, and he did nobly at 
Fashoda and elsewhere in Africa, but his services to his coun- 
try at the most would hardly seem to be such as to entitle him 
to immediate deification. But the French love heroes always, 
and Marchand is a hero and no mistake. 

=The trustees of Brown University, one of our oldest, best, 

and most highly honored seats of learning, have undoubtedly 
acted for the highest in- 
terests of that institu- 
tion in electing Rev. 
William TH. P. Faunce, 
D.D., of this city, as 
president, to succeed Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews, 
who resigned a year or 
more ago. Dr. Faunce 
was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, January 
15th, 1859. He fitted for 
college at Concord, New 
Hampshire, and won the 
Greek prize on entering 
Brown University in 
1876. He was graduat- 
ed from Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. From 
1884 to 1889 he twas pas- 
tor of the State Street 
Baptist Church in 
Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. In the latter year 
he received a call to the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, of this city, 
where he has served 
until the present time. Dr. Faunce has achieved a reputation 
as a preacher an: religious thinker extending far beyond his 
own denominational lines. He bas been resident preacher dur- 
ing two periods at Harvard University, and is announced for a 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF BROWN. 
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third period this year. He is a man of winning personality, of 
liberal and progressive views, and a gift of eloquent and per 
suasive speech rarely surpassed. Under such inspiring leader 
ship the prestige and influence of Brown University will surely 
suffer no diminution. 

A man who can swing a rhyme as easily as he does a lariat ; 
who rides his Pegasus as gracefully and well as he does his 
bronco, is not a particularly common individual, and for this 
reason Harry Ellard, of Stirrup Ranch, Cafion City, Colorado, 
American literature. Mr. 
Nard was born in Cincinnati, Obio, less than thirty ycars ago, 
and about ten years ago went West for bis health. 


is an interesting and unique figure in 


He has been 
roughing it on the plains ever since, and has done everything 





‘* THE POET LARIAT.” 


there is to do on a big cattle-ranch, from branding calves to 
‘ busting ” But in the slack season, when the cow- 
boys have little to do, he has written verse which has spirit and 
swing to it, and which has found its way into various fapers in 
the West. Throughout Colorado and the West generally he is 
known as ‘‘ The Poet ‘ Lariat’ of ” 


broncos. 


the Ranches,” a name which 
has been given him by his own cowboy friends, who are great 
admirers of their talented comrade, and to whom he reads his 
poems before they are published. One of his most widely copied 
efforts was written last summer, and called ‘‘ The Cowboy Regi- 
ment.” When asked recently to give briefly his method of work 
Mr. Ellard wrote the following : 


My bronco is no Pegasus 
To reach Olympian heights, 
But still up Rocky Mountain slopes 
He takes me in his flights 
‘Tis here that thoughts come ‘rounding up,” 
To nature near akin, 
So I throw my mental lariat, 
And strive.to ‘* rope them in.” 


The picture shows Mr. Ellard on his favorite bronco, with the 
hills about Cripple Creek in the distance. 

-Hon. Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana, who has just cel- 
ebrated the ninetieth anniversary of his birth, is distinguished 
in many particu- 
lars. Born on June 
9th, 1809, he is the 
last eminent sur- 
vivor of that ** year 
of great babies ” 
the year which 
produced Lincoln, 
Hamlin, Darwin, 
Tennyson, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 
Robert C. Win- 
throp, Gladstone, 
and many other 
illustrious men. He 
holds the ‘ long- 
distance record” 
in office - holding 
among living 
Americans, having 
been elected to 
Congress as far 
back as 1840. No 
other man now 
alive was in na- 
tional office as early 
as that year. In 
1854, or sixty-five 
years ago, he was 
elected to the House 
of Representatives 
of Indiana, and his 
public life began at 
that time. He was 
active in politics at 
a still earlier date, 
however, for he took the stump for Clay in 1832. In every 
Presidential canvass froin that year onward, including that of 
1896, he made speeches. He has not only participated actively 
in more national canvasses than any other man who has ever 
figured in American polities, but he has been a delegate to more 
national conventions—first as a Whig and then as a Republican 
—than any other man who is living to-day. Probably no other 
American who ever lived declined so many important offices, 
diplomatic and administrative, tendered him by Presidents, as 
he has. He was on the Harrison electoral ticket in 1840, and on 


: 








*““ DICK” THOMPSON, THE OLDEST 
AMERICAN POLITICIAN, 


8 


others since. With every President of the 
Washington and the first Adams he has been personally ac- 


quainted, though, of course, not all of them belonged to the 


ed States except 


party which he supported. He has written more national and 
State platforms than any other man who bas been alive in 
recent years, and probably more than any other American 


who ever lived, [is pen has also been active in other fields. 


For several terms he was in Congress, and he was Secretary of 
the Navy in the Cabinct of President Hayes, resigning from 
that offi: 


American committee of the Panama Canal Company, and he 


near the end of the term to become chairman of the 


was likewise a director of the Panama Railroad Company. 
‘ Dick ” Thompson, as be is familiarly called, though born less 
than four months later than Lincoln and more than six months 
earlier than Gladstone, is expected to make a few speeches in 
the Presidential canvass of 1900, and to be a delegate-at-large to 
the national convention of that year. 
It is well known that many city women earn comfortable 
incomes as shoppers for women who live in localities where the 
shopping facilities are 
meagre, but the shop 
ping of no other ‘‘ pur 
chasing agent” covers as 
wide a range as that of 
Mrs. M. T. Reed, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Reed buys 
everything, from ging- 
bam aprons to locomo- 
tives. In fact, the latter 
and all other railroad 
equipments have now 
become her specialty. 
She has recently been 
appointed purchasing 
agent of the new Pacific 
and Northern Idaho 
Railroad, and has al- 
ready purchased many 





tons of railway machin 
FOR RAILROADS. ery, steel rails, and 
other railroad appur- 


” 


SHE ‘‘ SHOPS” 


tenances. She has not yet relinquished her regular shopping 
business, but says it is easier to buy a locomotive than a new 
spring bonnet. She is the only woman on record who goes 
‘‘ shopping ” in steel-works and machine-shops, but is very fond 
of the work, and bas proved that it can be done with eminent 
success byawoman. Mrs. Reed bas been a business woman just 
one year. 

Fifty years is a long time for a man to remain in active 
work as a teacher in the same institution of learning. The 
Japtists of New England 
have just been celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of 
the work of Dr. Alvah 
Hovey at the Newton 
Theological School, of 
which he is the presi- 
dent. Dr. Hovey, who 
is still in active work, 
and was the chairman 
of the committee which 
recently clected Dr. 
Faunce president of 
Brown University, is a 
graduate of Dartmouth 
College. He studied the- 
ology at Newton, and 
after a few years of 
teaching in New Eng- 
land academies returned to Newton Theological School in 1849 
to become a tutor in Hebrew. Ue later became the professor 
of church history se re, and about thirty years ago was made 
president, retaining that position ever since. He has been a volu- 
minous writer of religious books and a frequent contributor to 
the press. 








DR. HOVEY—FIFTY YEARS A 
TEACHER. 


He is perhaps the most prominent man of the Bap- 
tist denomination in New England, and one of the most promi- 
nent Baptists in the whole country. 

=A French actress who needs no introduction at this time to 
the public in any part of the world is Madame Sorel, said to 
be the greatest beauty 
on the stage. Her name 
was freely associated 
with the unfortunate 
events preceding the 
death of the late Fresi- 
dent Faure in Paris, but 
itis only just tosay that 
no well-grounded accu- 
sation against either of 
the parties in this con- 
nection was ever pro- 
duced. The mere coup- 
ling of the names, how- 
ever, attracted general 
attention to the actress 
and made her a still 
greater public favorite. 
Various pictures have 
been printed of her, but 
we present one from her 
latest and best photo- 
graph, by Reutlinger, of Paris. Madame Sorel is not a great 
actress, but her beauty has made for ber a reputation that 
few of her contemporaries on tbe stage enjoy. Special inter- 
est attaches to Madame Sorel just now because of the report 
that her husband, an artisc, has brought suit for divorce, and 
that the details of the death of President Faure may constitute 
a part of the evidence. Madame Sorel is twenty-five years old, 
is tall, graceful, with deep-set eyes under heavy black WS, 
and her hair is of that peculiar warm color ~vereashiag tale 
which is so much in vogue in Paris. ~ 





MADAME SOREL, THE MOST NOTED 
STAGE BEAUTY. 
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SKETCHES OF THE YOUNG MEN OF THE REGIMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES WHOM GENERAL OTIS SELECTED FOR APPOINTMENT TO 


It is hardly necessary to say that to be selected by the com- 
manding general of an army as the one man pre-eminent in a 
regiment for gallantry and military qualities is no small honor 
for a young soldier. When President McKinley requested Gen- 
eral Otis to choose from each volunteer regiment in the Philip- 
pines one young man worthy of appointment as second lieu- 
tenant in the regular army the general becdme even more alert 
than usual in his watch for high qualities among the men, and 
finally selected, as eminently fit for the proposed honor at the 
President’s hand, a list of brave fighters whose portraits LEs- 
LIzE’s WEEKLY is able to publish this week. 

So many men were worthy that General Otis found much 
difficulty in limiting his selecticn to but one in a regiment. 
Those he did select for special recognition are but representa- 
tives of a large class, the flower of the volunteer army in the 
Philippines. It is but necessary to study the earnest, purposeful 
faces of these men to appreciate their calibre. Since they are 
all young men, at the beginning of their careers as soldiers, the 
sketches of their lives which are published in connection with 
their portraits are brief. Years hence there will be more to 
tell, and if present indications count for anything, much that 
is told will be of careers of honor and distinction in the service. 
Following are the sketches : 

Frank B. Hawkins, of the Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
who is twenty-six years old, enlisted in the Tenth Regiment in 
1891 as a private. After a year’s service he was made a cor- 
poral and served in that capacity until 1897, when he became a 
first sergeant. A few months afterward he was made a sec- 
ond, then a first lieutenant. When the war with Spain broke 
out, Lieutenant Hawkins accompanied his regiment to Mount 
Gretna, the rendezvous for the Pennsylvania State troops. 
There, all of the ofiicers of Company H either resigned or were 
rejected on physical grounds, and Lieutenant Hawkins was 
elected captain. Frank B. Hawkins was graduated from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College in 1896, and when the war began 
was preparing for admission to the Bar. His brother, Clyde 
Hawkins, is a graduate of West Point, and has been recently 
assigned to duty in the Philippines. 

Major Wallace C. Taylor, of the First Nebraska Volunteers, 
was bornin Wenona, Illinois, May 26th, 1872. He was educated in 
the public schools, graduating from the Omaha high school with 
the class of 1890, of which he was president. When the Thurston 
Rifles, now Company L, First Nebraska, were organized, he en- 
listed as a private. Through hard work and conscientious at- 
tention to duty he aided materially in raising the company to 
the high standard which it reached, and as first sergeant it was 
due in a measure to him that that organization captured the 
international drill prize in Memphis, in 1895 His popularity 
among the members of the company made him captain in De- 
cember, 1897. At the outbreak of the Spanish war he wen! to 
Manila with his company and saw service there during the 
siege. At the fall of Manila his company was the first to ent) 
the town. On March 25th he was wounded in the forearm while 
leading a charge at the head of his company, after capturing 


COMMISSIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


two lines of trenches and losing nine men killed and wounded. 
In all the operations around Manila he has rendered himself 
conspicuous by his bravery, and was made major on April 27th 
in recognition of his efficient work 

Ralph B. Lister, who was second lieutenant in Company K, 
First Colorado Volunteers, when commissioned in the regular 
army, was born in Camden, New Jersey, in 1876. He attended 
the public schools in San Antonio, Texas, the high school in 
Cairo, Illinois, and the third Denver high school in Denver, 
from which he was graduated in 1897. In his senior year he 
was captain of the cadet corps of the school. His father being 
a railroad man, Ralph Lister went to work in the machine-shop 
of the Union Pacific Railroad at Denver, and later was a loco- 
motive fireman, his idea being to thus lay the foundation for a 
course in mechanical engineering which he intended to begin at 
Cornell University in September, 1898. He accepted, however, 
a commission as second lieutenant in the Colorado national 
guard, which, consisting of fifteen companies, volunteered for 
service when the call for volunteers for the Spanish war was 
issued. Twelve companies were accepted, and among them 
that of Lieutenant Lister. In the attack and capture of Manila 
he was the second man over the wall. He has been compliment- 
ed for gallantry several times by superior officers. His mother 
and father now live at Galveston, Texas. Two sisters are at- 
tending Wellesley College. 

Christian Bach, who was sergeant of Company D, Thirteenth 
Minnesota, in service at Manila, before promotion, was born at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, and is twenty-seven years old. For some 
years he acted as instructor in one of the State nor. ial schools, 
and subsequently was employed as city ticket agent for the 
Great Northern Railway at St. Cloud, by which company he 
was later called to a more responsible position at its headquar- 
ters in St. Paul. He wasthus engaged when he mustered in with 
his company for service in the Spanish war, a year ago. Ser- 
geant Bach became associated with the State guard in 1895, and, 
at the time of the declaration of war, was sergeant of his com- 
pany. This company is largely composed of young men of 
the most prominent families in St. Paul. Sergeant Bach’s 
parents reside at St. Cloud; his father was captain in the Civil 
War. 

William R. Gibson, captain of Company A, Fifty-first lowa, 
lately commissioned second lieutenant in the regular army, is 
the son of A. R. Gibson, of Des Moines, and is twenty-two years 
old. He was born in Ontario, Ohio, and came to Iowa when 
twelve years of age. In June, 1895, he ‘‘ tied” for first place in 
a competitive examination for appointment from the Seventh 
Congressional District of Iowa, to West Point Military Acad- 
emy. He received the appointment and entered West Point, 
June 18th, 1896. He failed in the examination in mathematics in 
his second year and, going home, joined Company A, as a pri 
vate, having before his West Point experience be member 
of the company. He was made successively corpora, sergeant, 
and lieutenant, and was elected to the captaincy when the com- 
peny went to San Francisco a year dgo. He was the youngest 
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commissioned officer in the four lowa regiments in the Spanish 
war. 

Lieutenant Evan E. Young is tke second son of Hon S. E. 
Young, of Rapid City, South Dakota. He was born at Kenton, 
Ohio, in 1878, and when three years old moved with his parents 
to Sioux Falls, Dakota, where he lived until the fall of 1891, 
when the family removed to Hiram, Ohio. At that city he at- 
tended college, and while there was a member of the military 
class. In 1897 the family moved to Rapid City, where the young 
man entered the State school cf mines, and also became a mem- 
ber of the South Dakota national guard. He was elected sec- 
ond lieutenant of Company M when it was mustered into the 
United States volunteer service, and later was promoted to a 
first lieutenancy. After the death of Adjutxnt Lien, he was 
made adjutant of the regiment. He especially distinguished 
himself by leading a charge and capturing an insurgent block- 
house on February 5th. 

William C, Webb was a captain in the Utah national guard 
before receiving his commission in the regular army. In the 
organization of Battery A, of the Utah Light Artillery, he was 
made second lieutenant, but while in San Francisco, on the way 
to Manila, he became dissatisfied with his relations with some of 
the battery officers and resigned. Thedifferences were adjusted, 
however, and his resignation was withdrawn. His record is 
that of a cool, brave, resourceful officer, and under his direction 
guns of his battery have done effective work in several engage- 
ments. A portion of the time he was in command of the Oeste, 
a small gun-boat on the Pasig River, from which he poured 
much shotinto theinsurgent ranks, Lieutenant Webb was born 
in England, and is twenty-six years of age. He belongs to the 
Gentile element in Utah. 

J. B. Morse, first lieutenant in the California Heavy Ar- 
tillery, is one of the lucky Californians selected to receive a 
commission. J. B. Morse is a graduate of the University of 
California. Governor James H. Budd, of California, appoint- 
ed him second lieutenant in Captain Denis Geary’s battery of 
the California Volunteer Heavy Artillery in 1898. Lieutenant 
Morse is a brother of George E. Morse, who is clerk of the 
United States District Court, and is related to President Mc- 
Kinley, George E. Morse having married Miss Ida McKinley, 
the only daughter of the President’s eldest brother. 

George T. Ballinger, who was first lieutenant of the First 
California Infantry, was born twenty-six years ago in San 
Francisco, and received his education in the public schools and 
at a local business college. On leaving school he entered the 
employ of the California Art Glass Works as book-keeper, and 
remained with that concern until be entered the volunteer army 
last May. In 1891 he enlisted in Company A, national guard 
of California, and worked his way to the commission of a first 
lievtenant. With this rank he left for Manila. With his com- 
mission as second lieutenant he received a letter from his father 
containing the sad news of the death of his mother, her death 
haying resulted, in a measure, from anxiety as to the safety of 
her absent son. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A TORNADO CLOUD WHICH RECENTLY PASSED TWENTY MILES EAST OF SIOUX 
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CITY, IOWA, THROUGH A FARMING COUNTRY, WH+rRE LITTLE DAMAGE COULD BE DONE. 


An Awful Tornado. 


A Gata Day aT NEw RICHMOND, WISCONSIN, BECOMES A DAY OF DEATH AND DEVASTATION. 


Monpay, June 12th, had been a sort of gala day in the village of New Richmond, Wisconsin. 
Most of the 2,500 people of the town had witnessed the performance of a circus during the after- 
noon, or expected to enjoy it in the evening. Farmers were in town from many miles around. 
The saloons and the restaurants were doing a thriving business, and the main street of the town, 
and likewise the stores, were filled with people. Toward six o’clock the sky had become very 
black, and it was unecessary to light the lamps. The timid, viewing the dense scurrying cioud 
masses, predicted a cyclone, but the most of the people, intent upon business or pleasure, paid no 
attention. 

Suddenly a low, troubled muttering was heard far off to the southwest. Within a minute 
the muttering had grown to a soul-terrifying roar. Looking out of upper windows people 
saw a sight that chilled the blood. Across the green fields and smiling, rolling country to the 
southwest, along the valley of Willow River, marched a storm giant with better than seven 
league boots. A great revolving cone, having its base in the skies, rested its whirling apex on 
the earth. Straight toward the town came the destroying cloud. Everything it touched or came 
near was sucked into its bosom and destroyed, Its body was black with flying débris. With 
cries of fear and shouts of warning the gossiping holiday-makers as well as the citizens fled to 
shelter. The store-keepers, priding themselves on the strength of their low, massively built 
brick buildings, invitéd the people to take shelter. For many of them it was an invitation to 
death. Many were still racing through the streets when, with a puffing roar that has beer com- 
pared to that of fifty mogul engines, the tornado swooped through the town. So great was its 
speed that in less than thirty seconds it had traversed the town, half a mile, had absolutely 
demolished the entire business section, comprising in all four closely-built blocks and numbering 
some sixty structures, had crushed or shattered 114 residences, had killed more than 100 persons, 
and had wounded between 200 and 300. 

The business blocks had become tombs. Under the terrific pressure of the maelstrom of the 
air their roofs and walls had fallen in, crushing the lives out of those who trusted to them 
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OF THE JUNGLE DESCRIBED. 


GOING TO THE FRONT IN CARRIAGES—HOW COOK’S BATTALION OF THE THIRD INFANTRY FIGHT— 
THE ROOKIES AND THEIR QUEER WAR-CRY, “*GANGWAY !?”)—WATCHFUL OFFICERS. 


MANniILa, May 3d, 1899.—Correspondents who, like your serv- 
ant, accompanied the army of Santiago are astonished at the 
manner in which rews is gathered here for the dailies. Thereis 
little hardship about the Manila method. It was my privilege 
to start for the front on a Saturday, in the company of a New 
York daily correspondent. He arrived at my tent a little before 
seven A. M.—in acarriage! Moreover, there was a pair of smart 
steppers attached to it, and the correspondent himself was im- 
maculate in laundered goods. There was the sound both of heavy 
infantry and artillery firing over by the Loma Church, so we 
drove out in that direction, through the Tondo district burned 
during the night attack of February 4th, and on our way saw 
the desolation caused by the firing of millions of dollars worth 
of residential property. In time we came to the Loma Church. 
There were trenches just beyond there, in which the men of the 
Fourth United States Infantry were lounging. Moving out from 
these trenches early in the morning our troops had chased the 
insurgents so far that there was now no firing in front of Loma. 
The woods in front of the trenches were full of dead Filipinos. 
Some wounded had been brought in, both of ours and of the 
enemy. Two of our soldiers belonging to the Oregon regiment 
were dead. The enemy had left behind them their own dead at 
the rate of more than fifty to one. There were nine Filipino 
prisoners in a tent, belonging to the Tarlak battalion. The 
Filipino uniform is identical with the well-remembered Spanish 
uniform of malodorous memory, being made of blue and white 
striped drilling. In the church some thirty of our own soldiers 
were being cared for, their wounds ranging from trifling to seri- 
ous, but mostly trifling. There were doctors and hospital men 
in abundance, and everything for the comfort of the wounded 
was being expeditiously done. There is splendid system about 
the way hospital matters are being attended to out here. 

Sometimes I hardly realize that I am so faraway from home. 
Many signs and sights in Manila recall the United States. Beer 
is the common drink of our soldiers and sailors here, and you 
read the signs of America’s favorite brewings on the street- 
cars, in front of the cafés, and everywhere else. A common 
sign is ‘St. Louis A. B. C. Bohemian,” which indicates a beer 
brewed by the American Brewing Company, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, bottled at their brewery in far-away St. Louis, and ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. It is the favorite bottled beer 
at Manila, at the cafés, clubs, hotels, army headquarters, and 
canteens, as well as on board the war-ships in the harbor ; for 
Jack likes his beer the best of anything, not even excepting his 
tobacco. 

But there was no fighting here, so back to Manila, where my 
new friend must indite and send his cable dispatches of what he 
had already learned. At ten A. M. we were drinking Scotch and 
soda at the Manila club. Three hours later I was on the firing- 
line at the front, at a point where the fire was the hottest that 
it has yet been in this campaign. Such are the swift mutations 
from luxury to barbarism in this war from town to town — I 
might almost have said from yard to yard. Then out to Caloo- 
can, over another road which was the scene of some fierce fight- 
ing on the night of February 4th. 

As we neared Caloocan we heard the pulse-stirring sound of 
infantry fire, broken in on by the occasional louder, duller boom 
of artillery. The fight here, then, was on in earnest. The night 
before Captain Cook’s battalion of the Third United States In- 
fantry had marched out to the front. I had been invited to go 
with them, but had declined, believing that the story of a gen- 
eral fight the next day was but a soldier’s dream. Now I deter- 

mined to find this battalion, and, hearing that some of the 
wounded were at the dressing station, went over there. From 
them I learned that Captain Cook was to the right of the railroad 
track, near the Malabon River, and in the thick of it. That is 
where the Third generally manages to get. Inanother moment 
I met a squad of men from the Third who had been sent back on 
detailed duty and were now returning to theircommand. With 
them I set out. Just beyond Caloovan we came upon Fort Mac- 
Arthur, an affair hastily constructed of stone, behind which 
some of the guns of the Utah battery were posted. As we passed 
they were firing in the direction of Malabon, the principal out- 
post of Malolos, Aguinaldo’s *‘ capital.” We were passing over 
the battle-field of the morning, going by the trenches from which 
the American advance had driven the little Filipino enemy. 
Natural defenses were these fields, too, the ‘‘ paddy” fields in 
which the Chinese and natives cultivate rice. These fields are 
generally laid out in irregular quadrangles, the sides of which 
are defined by ridged banks of earth standing up a foot or more. 
So small is the Filipinothat he can throw himself down behind 
one of these ridges and effectually conceal himself whilc pouring 
into an advancing enemy a withering fire. Were the Filipinos 
better shots, and possessed of a little more stamina in trying mo- 
ments, it would be bloody work to take these paddy-fields from 
them. With the first shots from the battery our troops were up 
and at them, and then began a series of magnificent rushes 
across the paddy-fields, seeing which one general officer re- 
marked : 

‘There goes the American soldier, and all h—1 can’t stop 
him 7 

The enemy were invisible, and shooting. That made it neces- 
sary for Uncle Sam’s troopers to go on until they got near 
enough to get a good and close view of the little brown enemy. 
And they did it with splendid spirit, rushing, shooting, cheering 
and laughing. Two companies of Cook’s battalion of the Third 
were ordered to the left of the railroad, while the other two 
companies, under Captain Cook, kept to the right of the track. 
All four of the companies were made up mainly of ‘ rookies,” as 
recruits are called, but they made up in spirit what they lacked 
in effective drill. As the two companies to the left of the track, 
under Captain Day and Lieutenant Hannay, got their first 
glimpse of the shooting enemy, their officers shouted out tosteady 
their commands. Itwasunnecessary. One tall rooky, who was 
the first to catch sight of the heads of the mass of Filipinos 
ahead, yelled, gleefully, “‘Gangway !” With one accord the two 


companies took up the cry of ‘‘ gangway ” and on they rushed. 
It was their slogan. They kept it up until they reached the 
thrown-up dirt of the trench and saw the Filipinos, now an 
irregular mass, fleeing a hundred yards ahead of them. The 
Filipinos gained another trench, but “ gangway ” was the bat- 
tle-cry that drove them out of it. It was the same with a third 
line of trenches. Parenthetically, it is understood, of course, 
that our boys shot off something besides ‘‘ gangway.” Deadand 
wounded Filipinos strewed the ground and filled the trenches. 
Our losses all along the line that day were trifling by compari- 
son. Day’s and Hannay’s companies, for instance, which suf- 
fered rather more than the average losses, had five men killed 
and eleven wounded. But that cry of ‘*gangway” is famous 
over in the Filipino lines. Insurgents who have been brought 
in either as wounded or prisoners have inquired eagerly the mean- 
ing and potency of that mysterious Yankee werd which invari- 
ably preceded a Filipino retreat. And so the Third has con- 
tributed another famous word to the technical slang of the 
American soldier. 

Prudence urged us to get down on tothe track, where we were 
protected from cross-fire anyway. Now we began to have 
trouble with two Chinamen whom the soldiers with me had im- 
pressed into service. From a bamboo pole slung across their 
shoulders they were carrying packages destined for the doctors 
at tho front. Chinamen are invaluable as packers in this cli- 
mate, but under fire they are of a decidedly retiring disposition. 
Now they balked flatly, refusing to go any farther where bullets 
were flying about. With the aid of two or three words of Eng- 
lish, accompanied by gestures that would pass current in any 
language, they explained the reason for their unwillingness to 
proceed farther. 

‘**'Yes,” retorted one of the soldiers, squinting at them quiz- 
zically, ‘‘if you go on there’s a possibility that you'll get hit. If 
you don’t go on there’s a certainty that you’ll be more than 
hurt.” 

And he, too, used gestures which would be understood any- 
where in the world under likecircumstances. With astrangely 
pathetic look in their usually dull eyes those Chinamen took up 
the white man’s burden and trotted on with it. Once more, just 
as the firing-line was reached, it was necessary to use the same 
style of persuasion, with the result that the goods were delivered 
right on the line, and both quivering Mongols, as it happened, 
retired with safety. In that respect they were more fortunate 
than two other Chinamen who were killed that day while pack- 
ing things to the front. But the patient coolie is able to carry 
loads that it would kill a white man to essay. 

And now we came out directly on the firing-line, as marked 
by two field-pieces which were being used at intervals with kill- 
ing effect upon the enemy. The Twenty-second United States 
Infantry lay here in support, a portion to the left of the track, 
but the greater part of the command through the woods to the 
right of the track. Close to the guns stood three or four of the 
Twenty-second’s best marksmen, detailed as sharpshooters, who 
were doing their best to pick off the Filipinos‘who were trying 
to harass the gunners. The enemy were intrenched about four 
hundred yards away. There was something decidedly familiar 
about the little colonel who stood near the field-pieces, with a 
couple of his younger officers just behind him. A moment later, 
with a full-face view, I recognized him. He was Colonel 
‘“‘ Harry ” Egbert, the new commanding officer of the Twenty- 
second. Heit was who, as commanding officer of the Sixth In- 
fantry (then a lieutenant-colonel), led that regiment through 
one of the hottest, bloodiest scenes on San Juan hill. One of 
his lungs was shot through at San Juan hill, and only his superb 
vitality and magnificent will pulled him through that misfort- 
une. He was my room-mate when returning tothe United 
States on the Seneca, and no one can be in a better position than 
myself to testify to his proverbial courtesy and big-heartedness. 
He recognized me now and cheerily pointed out the different 
points of the enemy’s defense and explained what he was doing 
to dislodge the little brown rascals. 

Learning from Colonel Egbert that Captain Cook and his two 
remaining companies were on the right of the Twenty-second, 
I started across the track to the right. Now, a regiment of 
twelve or thirteen hundred men, spread out in a thin firing-line, 
takes up a good deal of country lineally. It was a long tramp 
back of the Twenty-second’s line, made doubly long, to be sure, 
by the spiteful, crisp, tearing sound of the Filipino Remington 
and Mauser bullets cutting their way through the branches and 
bushes. Yet at last I found myself back of E Company of the 
Third, lying on their faces at the edge of the woods and taking 
frequent shots at the enemy’s position. Passing back of them, 
I caught a glimpse of the left of F Company. Standing where 
I was now, I was sheltered from the view of the enemy by some 
bushes, but between myself and F Company was an opening 
perhaps fifty feet across. Just past the opening could be seen 
Captain Cook, Lieutenant Giddings, Lieutenant Pond, the bat- 
talion adjutant, and Dr. Bowman. They were sea@d om the 
ground, tolerably sheltered from the enemy’s vier" .y che shade 
of a big tree. Calling to them, I started to joi them. In \re- 
ply they made vigorous downward gestures, shc ting something 
which I could not make out, but the enemy hal already cayght 
sight,of me, and were proving the fact by th:qwing up the dirt 
around me. Down on the ground I went until Captain Cook’s 
voice reached me: ‘‘The enemy have our range perfectly. 
Crouch low and run for it.” There are times in every man’s 
life when he can sprint astonishingly. It seemed no time at all 
when, out of breath, I fell into a comfortable seat behind that 
friendly tree. 

Here was the firing-line, held on our side by troops who were 
mostly rookies. It would be interesting to see how they com- 
pared, under fire, with the veteran, seasoned troops of the old 
regular army who served in Cuba. Truly, these rookies were a 
surprise. Not one flinched ; not one got excited enough to fire 
except when ordered. That they were firing with precision, 
too, was apparent when one saw how they ‘ threw good dirt” 
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on the top of the enemy’s trenches. It was pure danger fora 
Filipino to show himself. At the same time the men of F and 
E companies seemed to bear charmed lives. Though the bullets 
struck all about them, and frequently within a few inches of 
their heads or arms, not one in either company was struck dur- 
ing the five hours that I spent with them on the firing-line. 
There was a secret about this, yet not a very difficult one to 
fathom. Captain Cook and his subordinate officers had their 
eye in turn on every man along the line of both companies. 
Whenever a soldier was seen to needlessly expose himself he was 
promptly rebuked. As often as an officer saw how any soldier 
could, by shifting a little, improve his position, that man was 
told how to do it. In firing from the ground, this eternal 
watchfulness for shelter for each member of the command is 
the means of bringing a company through an engagement with 
few or no casualties, and it is a trick which officers who have 
served, as Captain Cook has, since the days of 1861, thoroughly 
understand. 

Most of the men of F and E companies were lying in the 
open, sheltered only by roots of bushes, rocks, or small bum- 
mocks. Over at the right a part of F Company were behind a 
ridge of earth which constituted a natural trench, and these 
men were under command of Lieutenant Wygant, the son of a 
regular-army officer, Lieutenant Wygant was a non-commis- 
sioned officer in one of the regiments which charged up San 
Juan hill, and it was largely due to his gallantry in the Cuban 
campaign that he was promoted to a commission. 

Eight men from each company were detailed as sharpshoot- 
ers. These were old soldiers, who had won the marksman’s 
badge and whose coolness in battle had oft been tested. These 
sixteen men were allowed to fire without orders whenever they 
saw anything to shoot at. The rest of the men were divided up 
into small squads, each under the orders of a non-commissioned 
officer, who, as squad leader, directed the firing of his own 
handful of men, either on his own responsibility or in response 
to an officer’s orders. Sergeant Whiting would thus address his 
squad : ‘*‘ Men, when next the order comes to fire, fire low and 
straight at the smoke along the ridge just to the right of that 
blasted bamboo ahead of us. Squad—load !” Then, after an 
interval of waiting, there would be a crash, a cloud of smoke 
at the point indicated. Before the crash had fairly died out, 
and while the bullets were whistling by our ears or throwing up 
the dirt in our faces, the sergeant’s voice would be heard, say- 
ing, steadily and without undue haste : ‘‘ Aim—fire !” The sharp 
rattleof Krags would respond, and sometimes it could be seen for 
a certainty that one or two of the enemy had been hit. Another 
squad would look after another part of the enemy’s works. 
‘* Remember, men,” Captain Cook’s voice would frequently 
break in, ‘‘ whenever your squad leader orders you to fire, and 
you don’t see, or don’t understand, what you are to fire at, the 
order doesn’t apply to you. Don’t waste any cartridges.” This 
is one of the key-notes of American fire discipline. No cart- 
ridges are used merely for making an intimidating noise. After 
every brisk interchange of fire a lull was in order. Occasion- 
ally a rooky would raise himself to his knees to take a look at 
the enemy’s line. ‘* Lie down, there !” would come the quick 
order. ‘‘Every man who exposes himself risks not only him- 
self but the others, for a needless exposure is sure to bring a 
volley.” 

Handling gunpowder makes men thirsty. Canteens were 
quickly emptied. ‘‘ Let every man who has water in his can- 
teen pour it into some other canteen. Toss the empty canteens 
back.” Then a soldier was selected to hang all the empty can- 
teens over his shoulders and take them to a near-by spring. It 
was somewhat risky work, since it was difficult to make the trip 
without exposing one’s self more or less to the enemy. When 
the water came back the canteen numbers were called out, each 
man claiming his own, which was tossed or passed to him, the 
whole operation being performed, as much as possible, without 
the raising of a head. 

‘** Let each squad leader report how many cartridges his men 
average.” When the report was low, ten men were detailed to 
go back to the railroad track, where the ammunition was piled 
up. They returned, each man carrying a case of a thousand 
cartridges, weighing, box and all, about seventy pounds. Ten 
thousand rounds meant about fifty rounds to a man through the 
two companies. With a few spells of firing at will this amount 
is soon used up. 

Several of the officers’ wives, tired of being cooped up on the 
Sherman in the harbor, and desirous of seeing something of the 
country through which their husbands were passing, went out 
as far as Caloocan in carriages with your correspondent. They 
saw the spot from which the attack of two days before had 
started, and gained generally a very fair idea of the country 
through which the battle had been fought. Incidentally, they 
found several souvenirs in the Caloocan church, and were pre- 
sented with many more by soldiers coming in. These were the 
first American women whom some of the soldiers had seen in 
months, and queens could not have been treated more royally 
or reverentially. The most appetizing lunch possible in the field 
was cooked for them, and everything done to interest and please 
them. 

After the taking of Malabon, the movement of the campaign 
centred in the taking of Malolos, Aguinaldo’s ‘‘ capital,” the site 
of his powder-works, etc. On Tuesday, the 28th, it was known 
in Manila that the next day would witness the beginning of the 
advance upon Malolos, and a spirited resistance from the little 
brown men was expected. The Third was camped Tuesday 
night some two and a half miles above Meycauayan. Lieuten- 
ant McAndrew, the quartermaster of the regiment, learned 
that a supply-train would run up to the front through the night. 
After a long wait at the depot in Manila we got started, sitting 
on the floor of a flat car. It was slow work going those sixteen 
miles on a train which is obliged to always run slowly for fear 
that some of Aguinaldo’s sympathizers may unspike rails. At 
10:30 we reached the camp. Two thousand yards ahead of us 
were the insurgent lines. Reveille was to sound at 4:30, and by 
six o’clock we must be in readiness to move. Reveille blew on 
time. There was a rolling crash ahead, and the infantry fire 
was on in earnest. Several of us hurried over, crossed the 
bridge, and started toward the firing-line. It moved farther 
away, going faster than we could gain upon it, and ere long 
the firing ceased. A disgusted-looking soldier from one of the 
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volunteer regiments came tramping slowly back. ‘‘ It ain’t a 
fight,” he growled. ‘‘ The niggers (soldier’s name for Filipinos) 
are sprinting. It ain’t nothing but a feot-race now, and a man 
who can’t beat five miles an hour ain’t no use on our firing-line. 
That’s why I was sent back, with orders to loot an easy-chair 
and sit in it until my feet got strong again.” When the brigade 
did move, it was by single regiments and in easy marches 
across a beautiful country which, but for the paddy-field ridges 
and occasional tropical trees, might have been taken for a sec 
tion of fertile central New York State. Early in the afternoon 
Wheaton’s brigade, consisting of the Third and Twenty-second 
regulars and the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers, halted at 
Bigaa, a beautiful little native town, all but hidden in an im- 
mense grove of tall banana-trees, and now in the last stages of 
conflagration. 

A soldiers’ paradise Bigaa proved to be that afternoon. 
Though I have been much in the field with our American fight- 
ing man, I have never seen him havesuch a happy time as he did 
at Bigaa. There were chickens by the hundred, and as the na- 
tives had abandoned the place, these chickens were lawful prey. 
There would be a series of yells, and out from cover of some 
bamboo clump would burst a distracted hen with an American 
soldier in full chase. It was a poor soldier who did not havea 
broiler that night. There were sows in abundance and tender 
young porkers. A large field of ripe watermelons was another 
find. A river flowed by the camp and soldiers who had slept 
night after night in the same clothes now enjoyed the immense 
luxury of unlimited bathing. H. Invinc HANCOCK. 


A Noble Soldier’s Death. 


COLONEL STOTSENBURG, WHosE MEN First BITTERLY OP- 
POSED AND THEN FAIRLY WORSHIPED HIM. 


(See Illustration on Double-page.) 


A BRAVER man and a truer soldier has not laid down his life 
in the Philippines than Colonel John Miller Stotsenburg, who 
was killed while leading his regiment in a charge at Quingua on 
April 23d. Colonel Stotsenburg was a fighter by birth and 
breeding, and in all his career, from its beginning to its heroic 
ending on the battle-field, measured up to the highest ideals of 
an American soldier. He was a native of Indiana, and was 
graduated from West Point twenty-two years ago. He was first 
made a second lieutenant in the Sixth United States Cavalry, 
and was subsequently promoted to a first lieutenancy and made 
military instructor in the Nebraska State University. 

It was at this post that our war with Spain found him. He 
at once tendered his services to Governor Holcomb, assisted in 
raising the volunteers in Nebraska, and represented the govern- 
ment in recruiting the State troops into the Federal service. 
When the First Nebraska sailed for Manila, on June 15th, 1898, 
Stotsenburg took a volunteer commission as major and went 
along with the boys. The major was a man of quiet, studious, 
and reserved nature, caring little for the fuss and feathers of a 
military career, but very much fora high standard of disci- 
pline and efficiency among his men. These characteristics came 
near getting him into serious trouble with the volunteers before 
he had a chance to show his true mettle as a soldier. They com- 
plained about the severity of his discipline so long and loudly 
that the Nebraska Legislature was finally induced to adopt reso- 
lutions of censure. But when hostile operations around Manila 
finally began, and the First Nebraskans discovered what a gal- 
lant hero they had to lead them, a ery came back, louder and 
more insistent than the first, to have those resolutions expunged. 
And the Legislature wiped them out forthwith. 

From being a hated martinet the little major soon came to be 
the most idolized man in the whole army. The soldiers wrote 
home to say how he was always in the thick of the fight and how 
sorry and ashamed they were that they had ever spoken against 
him. There was never a more gallant leader than he for gallant 
men. In ashort time Colonel Bratt, of the First Nebraska, was 
taken ill and sent home, and Major Stotsenburg became a col- 
onel. The night before the battle at Quingua he spent with his 
family at Manila. When he arrived upon the field that fatal 
day the American forces at that point were greatly outnumbered 
by the insurgents, and were in a desperate situation. The men 
immediately recognized him, the press dispatches said, and 
raised a cheer. He decided at once to charge the enemy, and a 
few moments later, while leading his regiment on, he received a 
bullet in his breast, dying instantly, within two hundred yards 
of the rebel trenches. Thus he died as a true soldier might ever 
wish to die, sword in hand and with his face to the foe. We 
give elsewhere a spirited illustration of this veteran hero as he 
appeared in his fighting array in the Philippines. 


An Awtul Tornado. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


for protection. In the streets men and women were stricken 
down by the numerous missiles hurled by the wind. It was the 
death and danger of a battle, with no chance to reply or resist. 
A great plank was driven through a woman’s shoulder ; a man 
was beheaded as if by a guillotine ; skulls were crushed in ; 
bodies were ground to pulp. Most of those who remained alive 
were caught in the ruins. They cried for help most piteously, 
and groaned in their agony most distressingly. 

Residences east and west of the track. of the storm, which 
was from 1,000 to 1,500 feet wide, escaped without injury. Even 
in the path of the storm, people who lived in frame dwellings 
and sought refuge in the cellars escaped, as a rule, with slight 
injuries. Even from the absolutely demolished business district 
many escaped. Mrs. Wears, wife of the mayor, stood on the 
main street between two men who were killed and was not even 
scratched. Out of heaps of bricks and broken timber which 
were stcres a few minutes before, many crawled forth with 
slight bruises and marveled at their escape. 

But there was little time for marveling. [he dead were to 
be found and the wounded to be saved. Giving «absolution 
*hose who were dying, Father Degnen, of the Catholic Charch 

yor Wears, and others who retained their wits, set_to work 

rescue those who were imprisoned. Rapidly j 

i still faster when flames began to crawl out 

» heaps of ruins. More than a hundred were 
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had rained copiously, but the wind fanned the flames and the 
kindling was ready. Some died miserable deaths, imprisoned 
in cellars—literally roasted alive. Every house that was left 
opened its doors to the wounded. All the local doctors lost their 
instruments, bandages, and surgical appliances in their de 
stroyed offices. They had to work at great disadvantage, but 
they did well. 

A relief train dispatched by the Omaha Railroad arrived 
about midnight from Hudson, the county seat. It was welcome 
relief, for the strain on heart-strings and nerves was more than 
the smitten people of New Richmond could stand. Besides, all 
were searching everywhere for their own dead and wounded. 
Other relief trains followed rapidly from Eau Claire and Chip 
pewa Falls, in Wisconsin, and from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
By noon of Tuesday sixty bodies had been carried to the Cath- 
olic and the Congregational churches and the school - house. 
Among them were little babies and aged men and women and 
young women and young men in the flower of youth. Some 
bore little evidence of fatal injury, while others were nothing 
but fearfully mangled masses of mortality. In some families 
there was only one survivor. At the same time a hospital train 
took fifty of the seriously wounded to St. Paul, leaving behind 
those who were doomed to die and those whose injuries were not 
dangerous to life. Half the people of the town seemed to wear 
bandages or limp painfully. One hundred and twenty were 
killed. 

The people of the town are broken-hearted and discouraged. 
Their property loss has been about $1,000,000. Temporary sup- 
plies have been contributed in large quantities, and subscrip 
tions of $35,000 were received, but more are needed to start the 
rebuilding of the town. Persons who have seen the devastation 
of many tornadoes assert that none has ever equaled this one in 
the thoroughness with which it did its work. Buildings were 
flattened and crumpled right down to the earth—absolutely 
razed. The country north of the town is covered with the 
débris, and dead horses and cattle are strewn around like 
bowlders. Thieves began work early, but a detachment of 
police from St. Paul, relieved later by a national guard com- 
pany from Chippewa Falls, stopped their work and preserved 
order. THEODORE M. KNAPPEN. 


Ex=Governor Flower’s Successor. 


THE COLONIAL TRUST’s NEW VICE-PRESIDENT, MR. RICHARD 
DELAFIELD, TZE WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK BANKER AND 
BUSINESS MAN. 

,Muc# gratification is manifested in financial circles over the 
selection of Mr. Richard Delafield, vice-president of the National 
Park Bank, of New York, as the vice-president of the prosperous 
Colonial Trust Company, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late ex-Governor R. P. Flower. The Colonial Trust is 
one of the strong financial institutions in the United States, 
though it bas been established only a little more than a year and 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, THE WELL-KNOWN BANKER. 


ahalf. It began with deposits of about half a million dollars, 
which have been increased already to over $16,000,000, and it now 
ranks among the most successful financial institutions in the 
country. Its directorate includes many men of position and 
power in the business world, and the choice of Mr. Delafield for 
vice-president adds the services of another of New York’s most 
successful, vigorous, and broad-minded financiers. 

In a revent interesting sketch printed in the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, that ed: eallent journal recalls the fact that Mr Delafield 
comes from «nfamily prominent in France ten centuries ago. 
The founder uf.the American branch was John Delafield, who 
came from England and settled in New York during the eight- 
eenth century. M@. Delafield was born in 1853, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, and in 1873 became aclerk in a New York mercan- 
tile house, of which, after the lapse of a very few years, he was 
made the manager. 

A brainy, active, successful business man, Mr. Delafield 
speedily acquired an extensive acquaintance in banking circles, 
and it is not surprising that in 1890, while still a young man, he 
was invited to become 2 member.of the ¢cirectorate of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, an justitutine whiel ranked among the 
very first commercial banks i the Mbited States. Mr. Dela- 
field's strong persoye lity made itself felt, and three years ago 

( residency of the bar’ ond since the 
fant he has becy the ier of 
‘uation. The Ng Bank 
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has been essentially a merchants’ bank since it opened its doors 
for business in March, 1856, and the caution, conservatism, and 
courtesy of its management have constantly increased its 
strength until now its operations are of the first magnitude. 

Mr. Delafield’s election to the vice-presidency of the Colo- 
nial Trust will not interfere with his services at the National 
Park Bank. The trust company especially sought him out as 
an adviser of wide experience, broad knuwledge, and practical 
success in the field of finance. Mr. Delafield, despite the press- 
ing cares of business which rest upon him daily, spares time to 
devote to benevolent and charitable work. He is a vestryman 
of Trinity Church, a member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
and of the Union League, Merchants’, Tuxedo, and New York 
Athletic clubs. Every great interest involved in the welfare of 
the city is his interest, and he is ranked among the first of the 
public-spirited men of our great metropolis. The Colonial Trust 
is congratulated on the wise choice it has made of Governor 
Flower’s successor. It could not have done better. J. A. 8. 


Uncle Sam Tells Columbia’s ‘ Fortune.’’ 


Give us your hand, Columbia. 
I want to read the lines, 
Although no great believer 
Iu cabalistic signs ; 
But I am safe in saying 
The world has not its peer 
And I'm a trifle curious 
To see what’s written here. 


These ** bulges *’ near the fingers, 
I think they call °em ** mounts,” 
Named after various deities, 
And each for something counts 
An ancient importation 
From Italy or Greece, 
With certain signs and meanings 
For every little ** crease.” 


Your *‘ head-line** sure is level, 
Ascending straight and strong ; 
Not put up on a bevel 
To compromise with wrong 
With “line of heart *’ due parallel 
The meaning is impressed 
You take the side of justice 
And shelter the oppressed. 


Born of heroic struggle, 
A “ life-line*’ free from fear, 
Right off the ‘* mount of Jupiter,” 
Shows energy and cheer; 
The old-time ** spots’ ard ** crosses’ 
Have all been worn away, 
” 


And solid ** squares*’ of glory 


Unite the blue and gray. 


This **sun-ray * of Apollo 
Means triumph and renown 
In commerce, art, and poesy, 
In panoply or gown: 
Behold its course triumphant 
Along the ** plain of Mars," 
Wel! marked throughout its journey 
By groups of Incky stars 


I know vour ancient guardian 
Is smiled at everywhere 
As Uncle Sam or Jonathan 
In clothes he likes to wear ; 
But he’s not quite demented— 
Some folks don’t understand 
That half the fun in palmistry 
Is holding of the hand ; 


In looking after ** girdles,” 
And *‘ rings” and ** bracelets *’ three, 
The interweb of ** marriage-lines,”’ 
Frayed deep with mystery. 
I've skipped a score of trifles 
That don’t with greatness mate 
What! You demand your destiny 
And ask the ‘line of fate” 


From Luna straight to Saturn 
It speaks of wealth and power; 

The * Pearl of the Antilles * 
Becomes your fairest dower ; 

A Queen once pledged her jewels 
For this beyond the sea 

To grace henceforth Time’s diadem 
The crown of liberty. 


It's always safe predicting 
Events when they are past, 

And wise foretelling voyages 
After the anchor’s cast; 

But there's a gem resplendent 
With hope and promise free, 

More precious far than rubies 
Revealed in prophecy. 


Upon your brow of beauty 
Illumined fresh and fair ;— 
‘No merchandise of silver 
With wisdom can compare’; 
No idle divination ! 
Bring me the Book of Old! 
The treasures of whose pages 
Outlast the wealth of gold. 


Both hands in mine, Columbia! 
The recore here is plain ; 
No need of seer or prophet 
Who tells his tale for gain. 
Behold in living letters 
Aglow with heavenly rays— 
Your ‘* left hand crowned with honor,” 
Your “right with length of days.”’ 
. 


A century great with glory 
Speaks joy to all the world. 
Let tyrants cower and tremble 
To see you flag unfurled, 
Till those who sit in darkness 
Beyond the farthest sea 
Shall hail Columbia's ban#er, 
The emblem of the free, 
Waniace Brucg, 
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THE FRONT OF A FRAME DWELLING AT NEW RICHMOND, CUT OFF BY THE A BRICK RESIDENCE AT NEW RICHMOND, CUT SQUARELY IN TWO BY THE TORNADO. 
TORNADO AS IF BY A PAIR OF SHEARS, 



































GENERAL VIEW OF NEW RICHMOND, SHOWING ITS ALMOST TOTAL OBLITERATION BY THE CYCLONE, 






























































WHAT WAS LEFT OF A LEADING DRY-GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE THE TERRIBLE HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE TORNADO AT NEW RICHMOND— 
ESTABLISHMENT AT NEW RICHMOND AFTER THE TORNADO HAD PASSED. SEVERAL LIVES WERE LOST AT THIS SPOT. 


THE FRIGHTFUL STORM WHICH BLOTTED .@] iam ND, WISCONSIN. 


AWFUL DEVASTATION OF A TORNADO WHICH CAUSED THE LOSS OF Mg ; "XERTY VALUED AT ABOUT 
A MILLION DOLLARS, 
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CHINAMEN CARRYING THE CORPSE OF A COMRADE, KILLED p§RING TH 
NEAR Tig? PLACE. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS FILIPINO ‘‘ RED PANTS” REGULARG, AS LAW 
AT C JATAN. 
| 


COLONEL JOHN MILLER STOTSENBURG, OF THE FIRST NEBRASKA REGIMENT, WHO BRAVELY DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY, SOMZ OF THE WORK OF THE KANSAS VOLUNTHERS ON 
APRIL 23D, IN THE BATTLE OF QUINGUA.—[SEE PAGE 7.] AND THE PECULIAR ATi 


THE VIGOROUS MIDSUMMER CAM! i) 


THE HORRORS AND HARDSHIPS OF THE TASK WHICH OU BRAY 
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KILLED )§RING THE BATTLE OF CALOOCAN, TO THE BURIAL-GROUND 
NEAR Tig? PLACE. 


THE PATIENT CARIBOOS, OR WATER-BUFFALOES, TRANSPORTING THE HEAVY BAGGAGE OF THE NINTH UNITED STATES 
INF RY TO CAMP AT THE FRONT. 


$s” REGULARS, AS LAWTONS SOLDIERS LEFT HIM AFTER THE FIGHT 
AT C JATAN., 
| Rg gies g.: 


THE SEVENTEENTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY LANDING AT MANILA—SCENE ON THE BANK OF THE PASIG 
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BEERS ON faay LOTH.—NOLICE THZ UNCONCERN OF THE VOLUNTEEss TYPICAL STREET-CAR IN MANILA, BEARING THE SIGN OF THE AMERICAN BREWING COMPANY, OF 8ST, LOUIS, 
ULIAR ATT SS OF THE PERAD FILIPINOS. 


CAM! iG (N THE PHIL! 


REGULARS ARE 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE CORNELL ’VARSITY EIGHT PRACTICING ON THE HUDSON. THE ATHLETIC CORNELL FRESHMEN OUT FOR A LIVELY 
SPIN NEAR POUGHKEEPSIE. 
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COLUMBIA’S STALWART CREW AND THEIR OBSERVANT COACH, DR. PEET. CORNELL’S VIGOROUS FRESHMEN CREW TOSSING THEIR SHELL 
INT® THE WATER. 


THE COLLEGE RACING SEASON. : 


SOME OF THE LEADING CREWS PHOTOGRAPHED AS THEY APPEARED IN ACTIVE PRACTICE, JUST PRECEDING THE NOTABLE AQUATIC CONTESTS. 
(Sez Pace 15.] 
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‘ . : CE 2 OF : WRECK ON N STREET, THE BUSINESS PORTION OF THE 
ppp: < sian a TING ; EN : NT TORN OFF. THE CENTRE OF THE WRECK ON MAI , ) OF ' 
a eye on Bar = wu. — TOWN, LOOKING NORTHEAST—SMOKE ARISING FROM THE BURNING RUINS. 























UTTER RUIN OF THE NICOLETT HOTEL, A THREE-STORY BRICK BUILDING. 



































ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE METHODIST CHURCH—THE BELI. IN THE CENTRE WAS HUNG 200 FEET ABOVE THE GROUND. 
NEW RICHSIOND, 


THE TRAIL OF 7 


WISCONSIN, SWEPT BY THE AWFUL FURY OF A CYCLONE. 


ERRIBLE DESTRUCTION LEFT IN THE PATH) OF ONE OF THE MOST FEARFUL STORMS ON RECORD. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY Haas Brotsxrs Sr. Paut. COPYRIGHT APPLIED For, 1899.—{SEE PaGE 5.] 
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The Death of Two Young Heroes. 


LETTERS FROM AN OFFICER OF fHE “ PHILADELPHIA” — 
GRAPHIC DETAILS OF THE ENGAGEMENT IN WHICH Mon- 
AGHAN AND LANSDALE Lost THEIR LIVEs. 


THE little war-cloud that hung for a time over the Samoan 
Islands, in the South Pacific, has apparently blown away. The 
Samoan commissioners, according to the latest advices, have 
gently but firmly suppressed the vaulting ambitions of the two 
dusky claimants to the Samoan throne, the aged Mataafa and 
the youthful Malietoa, and both the contending factions have 
been persuaded to lay down their arms, Just what kind of a 
government the commissioners will now institute and who shall 
be the nominal head of it, are yet to be made known. It is 
enough to know at present that the commissioners, including 
the representatives of Germany, are acting in harmony, and that 
peace once more reigns all the way from the shades of Vailima 
to the naval jetty at Pago-Pago. 

But petty as the Samoan rebellion seemed to be, measured on 
the world-scale of war, it was attended with some tragic and 
shocking scenes and incidents, not only for the natives engaged 
in the struggle but for the blue jackets of the American and 
British ships who were drawn into the conflict. Some of these 
scenes are graphically described in private letters, which we 
have been privileged to read, written by Naval Cadet George 
Cook Sweet, of the Philadelphia, to his father, ex-Senator 
Sweet, of Waterloo, New York. Ina letter dated at Camp 
Matafele, March 23d, Cadet Sweet describes some of the earlier 
operations in which his company was engaged with Mataafa’s 
forces. One of the ‘“‘ campaigns on the beach ” is thus described: 

** The first night was pretty tough on all hands, as there was 
continuous skirmishing and bullets singing around our ears soon 
ceased to bea novelty. The men behaved like bricks, not one of 
them showed even the tip of a white feather, and all were ready 
and willing to shoot and be shot at. Of course we were awake 
all night, thus making the second night without sleep, although 
the first night over at the consul’s was quiteenough. Monaghan 
and I, being new at the business, sat up all night. Monaghan is 
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killed) and Monaghan remained fighting for Lansdale’s life. 
Both of them must have known that it was useless, for the na- 
tives were all around them and all hope of help was cut off. 
They had nothing to do but die like American seamen, and they 
did it, fighting to the last. La.sdale was the first one killed ; 
then ‘ Monny’ tried to fight his way through to the beach, but 
of course the attempt was futile, and he was soon shot through 
the heart. When the bodies were found the next morning 
about four a. M, both had been decapitated. Better officers 
and men never served their country. Monaghan’s death is 
especially a personal loss to me, as we had been close compan- 
ions in these trying events. I have lost a brother, tried and 
true. Itis barbarian warfare, and no mistake. Forty hostile 
natives were wounded and 103 killed.” 


In other paragraphs of this same letter Cadet Sweet says 
that the only way they were able to find out the damage they 
inflicted on the hostiles was through the missionaries. It was 
through them that the severed heads of Lansdale and Monaghan 
were recovered. Of the conduct of the Germans at that time 
he refrains from expressing any opinion, because, he says, ‘‘ We 
do not taik politics in the service.” He is free to add, however, 
that he did not think the outlook very hopeful. ‘‘I will make 
one note, and that is, if Uncle Samor Johnny Bull does not get a 
move on them and send us help we will get a licking.” He based 
this prediction on the fact that there were only 300 of them, all 
told, American and British, against a savage army of 4,000. 
There were about 2,000 friendly natives, it is true, ‘‘ but we can- 
not trust more than 300 of them, for they will not stand and 
fight when they think they are outnumbered.” 


The Suburban’s Venerable Victor. 


In the fall of the June afternoon, at the very moment that 
25,000 men and women were dancing and howling like so many 
Ciickapoo Indians at the spectacle of a lithe black mare flying 
down the homestretch to victory in the great Suburban, a 
placid, gentle old man sat on the porch of a farm-house a thou- 
sand miles away, basking in the sunlight. He was D. R. Har- 
ness, the owner of Imp, and even as Imp—having accomplished 
her mission and, incidentally, broken the world’s record for a 
mile and a quarter—was led back to her stable Mr. Harness 
stepped off the porch and went 





in-doors to his luncheon. 

















More than a generation has 
passed since Mr. Harness set 
foot on a race-course. To the 
present and the last generations 
of racing-men his name is al- 
most unknown. Only among 
the white-haired veterans of the 
turf living in the memories of 
the past is he remembered for 
his achievements in breeding 
and racing of a forgotten time. 
In the early days of the South 
and West before the war, in the 
period when Jerome Park was 
at the meridian of its fortunes, 
Mr. Harness’s presence was, of 
all, the most familiar. 

As one by one the old school 
died out and the old landmarks 
disappeared, Mr. Harness drew 
back into the shadow of his 
quiet home. The new men, the 
new methods, were not for him. 
And so through twenty - five 
years he has remained on his 
farm, and his work in racing 
has been confined solely to 








WHERE CAPTAIN MONAGHAN AND LIEUTENANT LANSDALE WERE AMBUSHED.—THE REBELS 
WERE CONCEALED IN THE TREES ON THE LEFT, 


in the class of 95 and is my compauy captain. The second day 
was rather quiet, excepting for two or three shots being fired at 
us from the bushes. We spent the afternoon digging trenches 
for protection that night, for we expected a general and severe 
attack. Well, if the first and second nights were hard, the third 
was terrible. We were obliged to keep awake and on the alert 
all night. If you have ever been dog tired and have had to lie 
awake and perfectly still for ten iong hours, you know what we 
had to do that night. Then, to make matters worse, between 
one and two o’clock it rained like the mischief and we all got 
nasty and wet. You see we were lying out in the open ground 
and, in fact, that is the way we have been doing ever since we 
left the ship. Nothing but sand for a bed and thesky for aroof, 
and a very leaky roof it makes. Atabout 2:30 the attack came, 
but not at our end, the marine corps at the consul’s were the 
lucky ones anil they were popping away at the dusky beggars 
for more than an hour. Luckily the natives that have good 
guns are miserable shots, so there was only one man killedon our 
side. It is impossible to tell how many natives bit the dust, as it 
is a crime for them to leave their dead on the field.” 

The Captain Monaghan mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph is the American officer who, together with Lieutenant 
Lansdale and two privates, were ambushed by the natives and 
killed on April 1st, Monaghan losing his life in a gallant effort 
tosave hiscomrade. In this connection a touching incident is 
recorded in one of Cadet Sweet’s letters. Some weeks previous 
to the fatal event he and Monaghan stood talking together, 
when a shot came from the bushes and a bullet whizzed between 
them. ‘‘ He looked at me,” writes Sweet, ‘‘ and I returned the 
compliment. He then said he thought we had better sit down, 
and as he was in command, I thought so, too. ‘Monny’ said: 
‘Sweet, if any.of those things hit me, remember the name and 
address and send that box there as soon as you get back to the 
States.’ That made me think of my own friends at home.” It 
was not long after this that the sad duty fell to Cadet Sweet of 
carrying out his comrade’s injunction. As to the fight on April 
ist, it is best described in the cadet’s own words : 

‘‘Tt happened this way: Lansdale was wounded in the knee, 
and was paiped off the field by two of our men. When about 
half-way out of the bush, on the way to the beach, one of the 
men was killed and the other one left for help. The fight now 
had become very hot, and our men were slowly forced to retire 
Unfortunately, they followed a different line than Lansdale had 
taken, so they did not come across him. Monagban had seen 
Lansdale carried away, and followed his track until he came u 
with him. Lansdale begged him to go on and save his own life 
while he came on behind with the one man who had gone for 
help, but who had returned. Then Monaghan showed what he 
was made of, He sent the one man for help (and this man was 


breeding. He bred imp; he 
bred her sire, Wagner, and her 
grand-dam. Spiteof hiseighty 
years he is still one of the soundest, truest judges of a thor- 
oughbred this country ever saw. When Imp was yet a year- 
ling Mr. Harness sought out Fred Brossman, a trainer, and 
said: ‘‘ That filly is built and goes like a good one. Unless all 
my experience is at fault she'll be one of the fastest and best in 
the world. Train her and take half share of her winnings for 
your trouble.” 

Imp’s career is well known and needs no further description. 
She has won every kind of race in all kinds of company, and at 
this day ranks as the swiftest mare ever foaled. 

Night had fallen ere Mr. Harness opened the telegram which 
told him that Imp had crowned her work by winning the 
Suburban. 

“*T thought I couldn’t be mistaken about that mare,” he 
chuckled. ‘* Those boys can’t beat the old ones, after all,” and 
with these words went up stairs to bed. SaQulI SMITH. 


Cruisers for Long Journeys. 


THE *‘ DENVER,” ‘ Des MOINEs,” ‘‘CHATTANOOGA,” ‘‘ GAL- 
VESTON,” ‘‘ TACOMA,” AND ‘‘CLEVELAND” WILL Not BE THE 
FASTEST OF OUR WAR-SHIPS, BUT THEY WILL Have CoAL 
CAPACITY SUFFICIENT FOR A JOURNEY OF 10,000 MILEs. 


For many years Chief Constructor Hichboru stood almost 
alone in his advocacy of sheathing for ships’ bottoms, but per- 
sistent argument, combined with many object-lessons from ships 


in service, has at last overcome the strong prejudice against 


sheathing, and all of the twelve ships authorized by the last Con- 
gress—three first-class battle-ships, three first-class armored eruis- 
ers, and six protected cruisers—are to be sheathed and goppered. 
On account of the Congressional limitati the ; 

the six ships of the Denver cl 



















































article are the only ones for_yw is i ) with- 
out further action by Congress, 1D ’ these ships are 
now being rapidly perfect bunean of construction 
and repair, at Washington. bout the size of the 
Raleigh and Cincinnati, butt odernized. 

The latter ships were designed eee craze for speed at all 
costs reached its maximum, a0 attain this speed, which could 
only be maintained for a fé eoks ¢ pr they were docked and 
cleaned, because the unshe pidly fouled, toomany 






other qualities were sacfifieed, vessels are now being 
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altered to remedy this defect. 
are designed for a speed of sixteen and one-half knots, but will 
only make seventeen knots when pushed, while the Raleigh and 


The Denver and her sister ships 


Cincinnati were designed for a speed of nineteen knots. The 
former will be able to maintain their designed speed almost in- 
definitely, while the latter could scarcely maintain fifteen knots, 
and that with an excessive consumption of coal. The horse- 
power required in the new designs is 4,500, as compared with 
10,000 in the Raleigh and Cincinnati, which means less than 
helf the weight of propelling machinery. The general dimen- 
sions and features of the Denver and class will be as follows : 


Feet. Inches 
Length on load water-line..... ....esseeeees « 292 
Length extreme....... cage <> ebeeeeane6eevéess 308 2 
BVORGER GREFEMIG, GHOUL....00..00002. cee cece 43 


Mean draught at trial displacement two-thirds 
coal, ammunition and stores............ or 15 6 


Extreme draught fully loaded.................... 16 8 
Trial displacement, about és kv be ieee 3,100 tons 
Full-load displacement, about...............+++.3,400  “ 
Oe IE PN I 6 ibn n:6's 0'00:6006046000600008 470 

Total bunker capacity, not lessthan............ 700 * 


Speed on trial. not less than............ ....00: 
Type of engines: Vertical inverted, four-cyl- 
inder, triple-expansion 


16% knots. 


Estimated indicated horse-power..................0008 4,500 
Type of boilers: Water-tube. 
Ge Ge Ns Fin co ask asdweud vcs 46k. pecbhbnberescsonces 6 


MAIN BATTERY. 
10 5-inch 50 cal. B, L. R. F. guns. 
AUXILIARY BATTERY. 
8 6-pdr. R. F. guns. 
21-pdr. R. F. guns 
4 Colt machine guns. 
PE NIN at actretrncceanscdsdasecseeecct 6,000 square feet. 

The guns will all be designed for smokeless powder, and the 
five-inch guns will be more effective than the old type of six- 
inch guns. Eight of them will be mounted on the main deck 
in recessed ports, the four forward ones having a range from 
right forward to sixty degrees abaft the beam, and the four 
after ones from right aft to sixty degrees before the beam. The 
two remaining five-inch guns will be mounted behind shields on 
the spar deck—one forward and one aft, Four six-pounders 
will be mounted on the main deck—two forward and two amid- 
ship, and four more on the spar deck. The two one-pounder 
guns will be mounted aft on the main deck, and the Colt ma- 
chine guns on the top of the hammock berthing amidship. 

The coal capacity of these ships, with bunkers full (700 tons), 
is sufficient to give them a radius of action at full speed of about 
2,600 miles. At the most economical rate of steaming, probably 
in the neighborhood of ten knots per hour, they will be able to 
steam about 9,800 miles without recoaling, or more than suf- 
ficient to take them from San Francisco to Manila. The am- 
munition supply will be large, as it should be to make rapid-fire 
guns effective. For each of the five-inch guns, they will carry 
250 rounds, and for each of the six-pounders, 500 rounds. The 
wood used in the construction of the hulls will be reduced to a 
minimum. All the bulkheads on the gun and berth decks will 
be of metal, and each ship will be fitted with a pilot-house on 
the spar deck, built entirely of non-magnetic metal. Where it 
is necessary to use wood for any purpose, it will be treated with 
the electric fire-proofing process before being worked. 

A water-tight deck covered with half-inch plate will be 
worked from stem to stern, the sides sloping down to three feet 
below the water-line, and the flat or midship portion rising 
eighteen inches above the same. This will be on the line of the 
berth deck for the greater part of the length, but toward the 
ends it will slope down. On top of the water-tight deck, at the 
sides, a belt of obturating material will be worked, covering 
the water-line for the whole length of the ship. All of the pro- 
pelling machinery, steering gear, and magazines will be below 
the water-tight deck. The rig will be two-masted schooner, with 
signal yards on the foremast. Each vessel will have two search- 
lights, an electric signaling system, and a complete installation 
of electric lights, and each will carry one thirty-foot steam 
cutter, one thirty-foot launch, two twenty-eight-foot cutters, 
two twenty-six-foot cutters, one twenty-eight-foot whaleboat 
gig, one twenty-eight-foot whaleboat, and one eighteen-foot 
dinghy. The complement will be twenty-seven officers, 238 
seamen, and twenty-five marines. 


Admiral Dewey’s Last 
Days at Manila. 


(Continued from page 16.) 

The carriage often swings past a group of dust-streaked sol- 
diers in their rough brown-and-blue fighting clothes. The ad- 
miral is always most particular in returning their salutes, and 
he often stops the carriage to ask them questions as to how the 
war is going. or in regard to their health. On the Luneta, 
while one of the army bands is discoursing its evening music, 
and the crowds, representing many nations, are drinking in the 
mild air from the bay and admiring the sunset, Admiral Dewey, 
when his carriage stops for a moment to allow the occupants 
pleasure also, is always the centre of a i, Sometimes 
cheers go up in his honor, which he always ack ges bya 
graceful doff of his cap. eS 

To the ordinary obseryef Admiral Dewey seems in robust 
health, yet the wear of continual atten to duty must be tell- 
ing on him. The Olympia is his castte, and on board he is in- 
variably found, except when his short evening visits to 
Manila. _ ARrHuR C. JOHNSON. 


,_ftidsummer Dramatics. 


an 

: Tux visitor to New York now seeks his recreation either on 
the roof garden or by the murmuring waters of the 
sea. At Manhattan Beach, which is now only a suburb of New 
York, the return of John Philip Sousa with his famous band is 
the event of interest, and Sousa’s concerts, enlivened by his won- 
derful and soul-stirring marches, charm thousands of visitors 
nightly. Miss Maude Reese Davies, the soloist, adds not a little 
to the attraction of the entertainment. Not to hear Sousa is 
not to enjoy the most delightful and inspiring music of the pop- 
ular kind that our time has produced. Other special attrac 
tions at Manhattan Beach are Pain’s wonderful spectacular fire-_ 
works and Frank Daniels’s opera company in his funny conceit 
of ‘* The Idol’s Eye.” i! 

Proctor’s, with the best of variety shows at the Twenty-third 
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Street Theatre, and Koster & Bial’s in burlesque and variety, 
and Pastor’s, famous as ever at the old stand, still please assem- 
bled crowds nightly, and prove that even the hottest weather does 
not check the American appetite for amusement and diversion. 


Hard Work To Train for a Race. 


THE SEVEREST SELF-DENIAL IMPOSED UPON THOSE WHO 
WouLp WIN Honor FoR THEIR COLLEGES ON THE RIVER 
—How THE CONTESTANTS TRAIN. 


On the banks of two rivers, the Thames and the Hudson, a 
collection of broad-shouldered, sun-burnt, breezy young gen- 
tlemen have labored hard under the heat of the June sun, in the 
work of discovering just how much speed may be put into a 
boat over a distance of four miles. Each of the crews now in 
training at Poughkeepsie and New London represents the bone, 
the sinew, the aquatic prowess of one of six great universities. 
On the banks of the Thames, Harvard and Yale—implacable in 
the jealousy and rivalry of many generations 
other once more. 

The peculiar attraction of the big race at New London lies in 
this fact—that the battle is for blood. Above and beyond the 
natural loyalty and love for the alma mater and the desire to 
win for honor’s sake, there rises a sentiment similar to that 
which animates two bulldogs on bad terms with each other. On 
the banks of the Hudson were found Columbia, Cornell, Wis- 
consin, and the University of Pennsylvania, the last contribut- 
ing, both in the freshmen and ’varsity classes, some of the finest 
specimens of budding American manhood ever seen on those 
waters. 





confront each 


There are but few people, save those who have had experi- 
ence of the work of training for a boat-race, who can form even 
the faintest idea of the iron discipline, the self-denial, necessary 
for adequate physical equipment. 

‘‘Tt is unnecessary for you to think ; I think for you,” says 
Mr. Courtney, the instructor of the Cornell men. And in this 
one sentence is expressed the guiding principle emphasized and 
carried out by all coaches from time beyond memory. 

‘‘ For my part,” says Mr. Ellis Ward, the coach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ I put my lads on their honor and the 
honor of the university, and in all of the many years that I have 
trained them I never yet found my trust abused. The system 
of training a boy to row in races begins with his introduction 
to the rowing-frame in the gymnasium. 

‘‘ The routine which you have observed to-day represents the 
system in operation during the two months that precede the 
racing. The men are in the hai:is and under the control of the 
coach. He regulates their food, their sleep, their awakening, 
their hours of labor, and supervises every minute of their daily 
life until the race is over. The system is not at all alarming to 
anxious mothers. The crews get good, plain, wholesome food, 
meat and vegetables and the like—no pastry, no sweets, no 
oatmeal, nothing, in fact, that can fatten them or cause inac- 
tion of the liver. In the morning, a little fruit, eggs, milk, cof- 
fee, perhaps a little meat. In the afternoon the ordinary every- 
day dinner. Supper at about 6:30, a light, evenly balanced 
meal, Every man in the crew is in bed and fast asleep at 9:45, 
to be awakened again at seven. 

‘* The men are taken.out on the river twice a day,” says Mr. 
Ward, ‘‘in the morning at eleven o’clock and again at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Many coaches follow the rule, which 
I could never appreciate, of not touching the full distance until 
the day of the race. My men go over the entire course at least 
once every day, generally in the evening, when the sun is going 
down. In the afternoon they rest, doing just what you see 
them doing now—lounging about the rooms, taking short walks 
or naps, writing letters, and generally following their own de- 
vices. But, of course, they do not cross the river, or go into the 
town, or get beyond the bounds. 

‘‘ Cigarette-smoking destroys morals as well as mind; it is 
sheer madness to take chances with a man who has ever smoked 
a cigarette. While he keeps in condition I don’t permit him to 
use beer or alcohol in any form.” 

‘‘T agree with Mr. Ward in his system,” said Dr. Peet, ‘* with 
this difference : I am a firm believer in beer in moderation. The 
Columbia get ale at dinner and supper.” Every practical river 
man agrees that in physique, ability and fitness, the crews sent 
to New London and to the Hudson, will more than compare 
with any that have been seen of recent years. It is probable 
that among the collection of brawny boys there are future 
leaders of men—leaders in finance, in stagecraft, in art, science, 
in the professions. But all the honors that may fall to them in 


- the years to come will fade into nothingness in the memory of 


having once rowed in the ‘*‘’varsity eight.” Saqui SmiTu. 


Healthy and Peaceful Bavaria. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Munica, June 2ist, 1899.—‘‘ Your gastronomic habits and tastes 
offer a wide field of criticism to European observers,’’ said Director 
Bezoldt, of the Hétel de Russie. ‘* You eat altogether too much at 
the early morning meal, You are doubtless aware,’ he went on, 
** that in resting the body during the night you have in a large meas- 
ure also satisfied its digestion, and it is not until we have been up 
and about a couple of hours, and our lungs have absorbed a lot of 
ozone, that the body will crave food. Hence the proper meal should 
be a few hours after rising—say about ten in the morning—to be fol- 
lowed by a more substantial lunch at noon. We are often criticised 
for eating five times aday. As a matter of fact, we don’t eat much 
at any time, and our digestion is better forit.“’ And, in truth, the 
Bavarians are a healthy and happy race. They do not hurry nor 
worry, but are merry and contented. It is largely on this account that 
Americans have at last admitted the attractions of Munich, and are 
coming hither in large numbers. I was not a little surprised to find 

uite a congregation of our best citizens, and particularly a number 
rom Philadelphia and Boston, enjoying the comforts of the Hétel de 
Russie. It isso charming to sit in the palm-garden, in a sort of dream- 
land. attended by really accomplished waiters, sipping the purest of 
Rhine wines, Moselle, and other specialties, while a select band dis- 
courses choice music and lulls us to sleep, as it were. No noise dis- 
turbs our rest; no business-talk or nervous crowds penetrate this 
Elysium. Our view rests on the beautiful picture of a cosmopolitan 
a, Everybody appears at his best, both in manners and 

ress, and when at a late hour we finally retire to our sumptuous 
apartments, replete with novel and latest improvements, we feel 
happy, indeed, to have esca the bedlam of New York to gather 
strength in this beautiful place for the mighty race after wealth 
which awaits us on our return home. An awakening in Munich is 
tranquillity itself. At eight o’clock in the morning the city is still 
resting, or leisurely preparing for a steady, measured daily rou- 
tine. Everything is quiet about the house. The large numbers ar- 
riving and departing daily pass through the grand lobby of the Hétel 
de Pussie without disturbance to its inmates. The time of your de- 
parture hes been arranged beivrehand; your bill, which is modest in- 
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deed, has been brought to your room; a liveried porter—a man who is 
as wise as Moses—has booked your luggage to its next destination. 
The proprietor or director of the hotel personally conducts you to 
the 'bus, in waiting, and, with hat in hand, waves a pleasant and sin- 
cere Auf Wiedersehn as you speed to the station and your final 
destination. C. Frank DEwEY. 


The Carlton. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 23d, 1899.—The unexpected has at last happened in old 
London, and Elizabethan landmarks have been transformed into sumpt- 
uous palaces by that clever Swiss triumvirate, Messrs. Ritz, Echenard 
and Escoffier, who have returned to their first love with all the vigor 
and éclat of new enterprise and enthusiasm. “ All out for the Carl- 
ton,”’ I heard a lusty voice exclaim at Victoria station. *‘ The Carlton! 
and what do you know of the Carlton ?* queried a number of anxious 
gourmets. To which the enthusiast replied: ‘‘ There's but one Carl- 
ton in London—not the chop-house of the Carlton Club, but the palatial 
hostelry about to open its doors on the corner of Haymarket and Pall 
Mall, and superintended by the world-famous caterers, Messrs. Ritz & 
Echenard.” On the busiest corner of aristocratic London, so near 
Trafalgar Square that its long, deep windows look out directly on Nel- 
son’s monument, and surrounded by the very cream of London clubs, 
fashionable shops, tourist agencies and steamship offices; within hail- 
ing distance of Piccadilly Circus, theatres, the National Gallery, and all 
that. is attractive and beautiful in London, stands a magnificent seven- 
story marble palace, entirely fire-proof, with long rows of windows 
and balconies, looking out on all creation, as it were. It’s asumptuous 
building, on magnificent lines. It’s immunity from fire was the first 
condition, and the architect has kept this feature well in mind. In ad- 
dition there are several, broad, iron emergency stairs, insuring imme- 
diate exit, if that were atall necessary. The main entrance from Hay- 
market is a fair k@y to the magnificent proportions of the house. A 
rubber pavement deadens eyery noise, and padded doors insure abso- 
lute quiet. The circular court, picturesquely arranged, promises to be 
a centre for London’s haute volée, and the American tourist, who will 
doubtless sit in the gilded chairs on the beautiful terrace, watching the 
splendid carriages as they prance up to the office entrance and dropa 
fair belle on the marble steps of the restaurant. It is the better part 
of an hour and the stream of carriages still continues to add new ar- 
rivals. From well-screened corners somewhere, sentimental music, 
doubtless by an Hungarian band, greets our ear, and harmonizes well 
with the scene around us. Evidently they have practiced this tune for 
the occasion, as it is well-nigh masterly, if not faultless. Wherever 
the eyeturns it meets modern innovations and sumptuous furnishings, 
immaculate linen, all picturesquely arranged with an eye to beauty and 
comfort. Perbaps the most interesting spot — and it is difficult to de- 
cide which is the most attractive feature in a house full of surprises — 
will doubtless be the dining-room, with its lofty ceiling, gilded pillars, 
beautiful friezes and general Egyptian complexion. Oriental ease and 
Oriental sumptuousness, together with epicurean feasts, will be “ the 
features * of the Carlton. The master mind which for the past twenty 
five years has set the pace to modern gastronomy—the famous maitre 
d’hétel, Monsieur Escoffier, is at the head of a small brigade of picked 
chefs, any of whom would be a leader elsewhere. The magnetic pres- 
ence of the ideal managers, Messrs. Ritz & Echenard, will cnet the 
destiny of this rare and most fashionable hotel in England’s capital. 
Meanwhile a host of artists are giving the finishing touches prepara- 
tory to ‘a public reception.” which is put down for the middle of next 
month, and which will be the event of this season. Of its interior at 
tractions, the really incomparable and convenient arrangements of 
heat and cold, and the happy adoption of many ‘** Yankee features” 
intended to facilitate our contentment and remind us of home com 
forts, I shall speak in a future letter. C, Frank Dewey. 


The Paris Exposition Exhibits. 


OnE of the interesting developments of the Paris exposition 
of 1900 is the American Exhibitors Agency Company, which 
has been organized for the purpose of representing American 
exhibitors at the fair. This company will receive an exhibit 
from any one in America, transfer it to the steamer, ship it to 
Paris, set it in place according to plans previously agreed upon, 
care for it during the continuance of the exposition, and after 
all is over will return it again to the exhibitor in this country. 
The company will even take orders for the exhibitor during the 
entire length of the fair, and will, in fact, attend to all the de- 
tails with as much care as would the owner himself. This is 
indeed an ingenious form of American concentration. 


The Modern Joseph. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 24th, 1899.—The world has produced three great Jo- 
sephs. The French chef who guides the destinies of the Savoy cuisine 
does not hesitate to namethem. ‘The first,’’ he explains, ‘it is my- 
self ; the second is a living Englishman, and the third—ah! the third—he 
ruled over Egypt.” Now this greatest of the Josephs has charge of one 
of the most famous hotels in London—the Savoy. A year ago a wealthy 
English nobleman offered Joseph a princely sum to come to London and 
prepare a single dinner for his guests. ‘* It is impossible,” said Joseph. 
But now the impossible has been accomplished, and this prince of cater- 
ers guides the reputation of the Savoy Restaurant, which is filled daily 
with the cream of Anglo-American society. Monsieur Joseph is no mean 
philosopher, and he certainly is a sober Lucullus. A few words of wis- 
dom which recently fell from his lips are certainly worth recording, and 
I hasten to send them on to hungry Americans, that they may profit by 
them in digesting the Mazet report and other unpalatable dishes. 

‘A dinner,”’ said Joseph, “should be short. Like men, the shorter 
they are the better.’ (Joseph himself is the tiniest of Frenchmen.) 
Then came this great chunk of gastronomic wisdom and common sense : 
** Make the good things as plain as possible. God gave a special flavor 
toeverything. Respect it. Do not destroy it by messing.”” There is a 
widespread impression that the business of a chef is to cook. Quite 
wrong, according to Joseph. Said he: ‘My situation at the Savoy 
Restaurant is to be the intermédiaire. If there is anything which does 
not please somebody, the cook he should know, and I tell him. Iam in 
the restaurant, and I watch. I see that the dish is properly served. 
There are several ways of serving a dish, and there are several ways of 
hanging a picture. If the picture is not in good light itis wrong. You 
ask how I know why a dish is wrong? You must guesswhy. You must 
be a diplomat, and an actor, at the same time you areacook. Else you 
are not complet. There is a manner of eating what you not like. You 
saw me eating my salade? [I like it—good. You tell by the physiono- 
mie. It is not the same—non. Then you must try to have some mem- 
ory. If the man come again you do not give him the same dish, nor 
anything like it. You do not remember his name—it is no matter. You 
remember the face. It is art, yon know—art.”’ Ina future letter I will 
give the balance of his highly interesting interview. 

* C. Frank DEWEY. 


Wall Street—Talk Is Cheap. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for‘answering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
——e puere eee S et as sometimes a personal reply is 

‘ssary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | . E 


WE hear much talk about the “ big earnings ” of the rail- 
roads and the industrials, but we hear little talk of an increase 
of their dividends. Of course the railroads have been using a 
great deal of money for betterments and improvements, and 
some have prudently provided a surplus for a rainy day. If 
we have a good crop and trade year, as every one expects we 
will, the railroads and industrials will no doubt be able to in- 
crease their earnings, and when they get ready to increase their 
dividends they will have a good basis for a new bull movement. 
But it must always be borne in mind, and I have called atten- 
tion to this fact several times before, that prices cannot ever- 
lastingly go up, and that when they are up above the normal 
level the chances are more than even for the occurrence of 
adverse and depressing events of sufficient importance to inspire 
a bear campaign. . 

At present Wall Stre undergoing a campaign of educa- 
tion, and this education refers to the broadening values of its 
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best industrials. For many years Standard Oil has been con- 
sidered the gilt-edged industrial, though as little is known 
about its operations, so far as outsiders are concerned, as is 
known of any other close corporation. If the Legislature or 
some other authorized body would compel the annual publica- 
tion of the earnings of the industrials under statutes similar to 
those which govern the railways, it would be easy for the public 
to differentiate between the sound, reliable, money-making in- 
dustrial enterprises and the inflated, windy affairs which have 
been organized only to delude the public and to unload millions 
of securities upon credulous investors. If the power of the cor- 
porations in our Legislature was not supreme, wholesome and 
desirable legislation of this character would be speedily forth- 
coming. 

Those who have first-class dividend-paying stocks and bonds 
may well be content, in prosperous years like these, when the 
dividends are fully assured. The fact that the cheap common 
stocks did not enjoy a sympathetic rise with the gilt-edged 
securities during the recent boom indicates that investors did 
not care to load up, as they have done in other boom periods, 
with the cheapest speculative securities. If, for any reason, the 
bull movement gets a new start later in the summer, these spec- 
ulative stocks will probably have their customary turn, as there 
is nothing else left on the level of low prices. But I pity those 
who may be left loaded up with them when the boom is over. 
A lot of those who ‘*‘ held the bag” after the last wild boom in 
stocks, nearly twenty years ago, are still holding some of their 
securities, patiently hoping that they may get out of them some 
day before they die, by selling them to somebody else. In many 
instances it is fair to say that this hope may be realized. 

‘* A Reader,”’ Pittsburg : I do not believe in the so-called ** investors’ 
trusts,’’ ** financial bureaus,” or ** advisory boards.’”’ They are lures for 
the unwary. 

**B.,° Canton, Ohio: I would have nothing to do with the mining 
stock referred to, unless I was on the inside and knew what its manage- 
ment had in view. 

* E. T..’ Reading, Pennsylvania: Would have nothing to do with 
the mining company referred to. Any mercantile agency will give 
you the rating of the men you mention. Their standing is not of the 
highest. 

“J. D. C.,” Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: Anybody who offers to pay 
you forty-two per cent. on an investment will swindle you in the end. 
You may for a short time receive satisfactory returns. Your experi- 
ence will be expensive before you get through. 

**K.,”” Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania: I should not think that New York 
Central was liable to sell within a month at the figures you name. The 
stock is well scattered, and is mainly held by investors. Much of a 
demand for it, therefore, would lead to a rapid rise. 

“M. T. C..”? Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The income on an investment is 
figured by calculating what percentage of interest it pays. For instance, 
if a stock sells at $200 and pays twelve per cent. dividends, it is earnin 
six per cent. on par. (2) Diamond Match has been an investment stoc 
for a good many years. [ see no reason why it should not sell at the 
figures you mention. 

**T).,”? Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Consolidated Ice common will, I 
am told, be absorbed by the American Ice Company, one share of the 
preferred of the latter being given for two shares of the common of the 
former. Consolidated Ice common is earning and paying four per cent. 
per annum. American Ice preferred will be a six-per-cent. stock and one 
of the best of the industrials. 

* J. H. D.,”’ Cincinnati: The vicissitudes of Bay State Gas would re- 
quire too much space for their complete discussion in this column. The 
stock apparently sells for double price in New York City simply because 
the quotation in New York is on the basis of two shares, while in Boston 
it is on the par value of $50. While it is purely speculative, I would hold 
it and await developments. They are liable to become interesting at any 
time. 

* Business,” Albany, New York : The continued depression in Con- 
tinental Tobacco leads to the belief that it is not as prosperous as has 
been reported. 1 would not buy until I understood the situation bet- 
ter. (2) IL cannot recommend Western Union for investment. (3) The 
friends of Louisville and Nashville are very bullish, mainly because its 
earnings are large. I would only buy on reactions as long as the mar- 
ket seems to- be so tired. 

‘** Investor,’’ Rochester: I am glad that you profited by my advice 
on Delaware and Hudson. The radical change in the management of 
its affairs has put it on a much better basis than it has been for many 
years. Itis paying five per cent. and earning much more. It is not 
generally understood that in 1904, $4,000,000 of its six per cent. bonds on 
the Canada division, and in 1906, $10,000,000 six per cent. bonds on the 
Albany and Susquehanna division, will fall due. It would not surprise 
me if these bonds were refunded before maturity into a three and one- 
half per cent. bond at par. This would make a net saving equal near- 
ly to a one per cent. dividend on the stock. 

**S.,"" Worcester, Massachusetts, writes me a very sensible letter 
regarding circulars he has been receiving for the past six months from 
a so-called “investment” concern in New York City, which offers to 
pay four per cent. a month on all moneys intrusted to it, and which 
shows that its investment pools have been earning enormous profits 
and extra dividends in the past few weeks. “SS.” writes: ‘It does 
not look reasonable to me that this concern should be able to make 
money earn eight or ten per cent. a month. Are they a reliable 
house ?*’ It is unnecessary for me to say that no reliable house is ever 
justified in making such an offer. In 4 every letter I have warned 
my readers against the sharpers in Wall Street, and yet the latter 
seem to wax fatter every year. (2) If you have made any such bi 
profit in the oil company as you say, I advise you to sell enough o 
your stock to give you your capital back and leave the balance in the 
concern as @ speculation. 

‘* Banker,’ Brooklyn: You are right, and I have had another cor- 
rection from a reader in New York. Chicago and Great Western com- 
mon, at this writing, is about where it stood a year ago, Its friends 
believe it is entitléd to advance. (2) I cannot advise the purchase of 
Atchison preferred, paying only two-and-a-half per cent. per annum, 
at'the price mentioned, in preference to an industrial paying twice 
that figure, and having, in my judgment, as much intrinsic value as 
the Atcnison preferred. (3) Nor do I advise Atchison in preference to 
Pacific Mail. (4) I think well of Wisconsin Central preferred, and find 
many who agree with your favorable judgment regarding Norfolk and 
Western preferred and Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
common. The last-mentioned, however, should be regarded only as a 
speculation. (5) The expected rise in the coalers ought to help On- 
tario and Western. (6) Hold your Baltimore and Ohio preferred. The 
earnings promise well for the stockholders. 

** Lawrence,’’ Fairhaven, Vermont: The reason for the growing de- 
mand for bonds at advancing prices is found in the fact that gilt-edged 
preferred railroad stocks are not to be had at reasonable prices. Many 
believe that investors will therefore be foreed to pick out the best of the 
preferred industrials. There is no doubt that much investment money 
has gone into Standard Oil, Lead preferred, Sugar preferred, Consolidated 
Ice preferred, and similar stocks. Peoples Gas, of Chicago, is also re- 
garded with favor. I still believe that New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad stocks are good investments if purchased on reactions. 
The earnings of Norfolk and Western have called attention to the rea- 
sonable price at which its preferred stock sells. Pacific Mail's earnings 
also seem to warrant an advance, though, for some reason, investors keep 
shy of it. American Steel and Wire preferred is worth buying and keep- 
ing, and Paper Bag preferred ought to be worth all that it sells for. Some 
of the preferred industrials are cheap. If they maintain their strength 
for a year or two they may go on nearly the same footing as the fair invest- 
ment railroad stocks. If present conditions, of poe were assured 
for two or three yeas to come nobody who purchased these stocks with 
discrimination should fail to make money. But thoughtful men look 
with apprehension on the possibilities of a Presidential campaign next 
year with Bryanism, and all that that implies, at issue once more. 

JASPER. 





If you have Smoked too Much 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. H. FisHer, Le Sueur, Minnesota, says: “It is a 


grand remedy in excessive use of tobacco.” Relieves the de- 
pression caused thereby, and induces refreshing sleep. 


Summer Feeding 
for infants necessitates the greatest caution and careful stud 
of conditions. Care in diet, first and last. The use of ¢ 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has largely ii 
problem. Beware of unknown brands. Get the best. 
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Admiral Dewey’s Last 
Days at Manila. 


His Datty Routine BEFORE His DEPARTURE ON His LONG 
HOMEWARD JOURNEY 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
} i} 


MANILA, May 13th, 1899.—As the hot Manila afternoon wanes 
and the evening clouds begin to gather for their daily dress pa- 
rade out beyond Corregi lor, the Ondina, handsome in her white 
and saffron paint, and proudly cutting the water with her four- 
starred bow, glides jauntily up to the quay in front of the office 
of the captain of the port. The barefooted members of the crew, 
in their cool white duck and sailor caps, tie up,and Admiral 
George Dewey steps ashore for his evening pleasure — a ride on 
the Luneta or out on the well-kept road to the water-works. He 
is invariably accompanied by an officer of his fleet, who has been 
on late occasions Captain Barker of the Oregon. 

Since the daily meetings of the Philippine commission com- 
menced the Olimpia has lain at her anchor a mile outside the 
breakwater which extends from the entrance to the Rio Pasig. 
Quiet old Cavité has been forsaken by the admiral, and he now 
gives the people cf Manila a chance to look upon the highest 
honored official in the service. 

Four o'clock is usually his hour for leaving the Olympia un- 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY STEPPING INTO HIS CARRIAGE IN MANILA. 


THE ADMIRAL’S YACHT ‘‘ONDINA,” TYING UP AT MANILA—DEWEY SEATED ON THE RIGHT-HAND SIDE. 


less he has been ashore to some protracted meeting of the com- 
mission in the morning. A cheery bugle-call summons the On- 
dina, which is always in readiness a cable-length away. The 
handsome little boat, which was formerly the conveyance of the 
Spanish admiral, Montojo, draws up to the after-gangway — 
Dewey’sown. The admiral steps from his apartments and office 
aft down the well burnished gang-stair, which is singularly out 
of sight and forbidden to visitors tothe Olympia without special 
permission. 

If it is Captain Barker who is to keep the admiral company 
for an evening drive, the Ondina has to run but a few hundred 
yards to the great white monster tugging at her anchor in the 
restless waters of the bay. The two officials sit in wicker chairs 
placed just forward of the tiny cabin and drink in the fresh 
breeze as the little craft takes her twenty minutes’ run to the 
mouth of the Pasig, where she dodges clumsy cascoes and steam 
ers, to ride up to the stone dock. 

By a system of signals the admiral’s carriage, a milord 
driven by a Filipino coachman, is always in waiting for him 
when he comes in. It draws up close and the admiral steps in 
with perhaps only a word or two with Lieutenant Brauneswer- 
ther, captain of the port, who steps out to greet him. The 
vehicle moves rapidly off to thread its way through the squalid 
streets of the Binondo district, pass through the Rosario or Chi- 
nese shop district, aud into the crowded Escolta. 

Sometimes there is a call to be made on the wife of some 
military official—Admiral Dewey is most gallant and punctil- 
ious with the ladies introduced to him at officers’ socials on 
board the flag-ship—or perhaps on General Otis at his resi- 
dence, Oftener the carriage makes its way at once from the 
crowded city to the Santa Mesa road, leading to the water- 
works, six miles out, or to Calle Real, leading through Malate 
and out past Fort San Antonio de Abad 


(Continued on page 14.) 


























THE NEW SHEATHED CRUISER ‘t DENVER.” 
Iv Wrtx Have a STEaminG Rapivus GREATER THAN ANY Suir oF 11s PRopoRTIONS Now IN OuR Navy.—{SEE PaGE 14.] 
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tropical cigar-leaf, you are mis- 
yas sing much gratified pleasure when 

Ue al Mp you put off trying these goods. 
A j 
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| #8 ‘ | MPH oftheNew ¢ 
4 ‘ American Territory. 4 
; ; > A previously unknown tobacco ‘ 
3 A surprising growth found in 
4 . Puerto Rico. 
‘ A choice rich leaf—one of ex- 
7 quisite fineness. 4 
> 4 This entire special growth sy 
7 3 now under our control. 
3 3 American cigar makers in 
4 almost every state have nego- 
| > 4 tiated for some of this stock. 
| 3 We hold it all for these quick- 
? | 3 4 made flavor and price treats to 
> — ¢ 
; 3 
$ $ 
3 + 
> 4 American smokers. 
$ | itceROLLED CIGAR 
+ - > 4 ucke 
3 Don’t let your skin take 3 
$ , : BOX or 50 rox $1.25 
> chances; better use pure, white, ; express paid by us to any addressin U. S. 
3 oe IF FOR ANY CAUSE YOU DON’T (some individuals pre 
$ clean Wool Soap. Your skin 3 APPRECIATE THESE GOODS cigar, or the percent teens 
> 4 ‘of & coarse, rank stogie, to the richest leaf th vies can 
3 lik it produce) "THE AMOUNT YOU SEND U 
3 11kes it. 4 RETURNED IN FULL AT ONCE. 
$ ; 3 ™ This applies to either the big “Rolled 
‘ Swift and Company, Makers, 2 : we or the smaller 
3 Chicago pan LUCKE’S ROLLS 
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Bo 64 000404400 600006 04060600000060000 8 : BOX or 100 ror $1.00 
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- 4 se If you enjoy smoking a fine,rich 


| DEAL FOR A DAY’S OUTING, A 
WEEK’S VACATION OR A SUMMER’S 
REST 2% % % #& 

Reached ONLY by the Long Island 


R. R., recently made dustless, smoke- 
less, speedy; starting twelve hundred 







Dealers may be pushing them at you 
in a year or two: but don’t wait for 
that. Try them NOW. 

Surprised, pleased satisfaction—or 
money back. J, H, LUCKE & C0., 
Lucke Block, Cincinnati, O. 
Most Extensive Mfrs. in the world of Fine Special Goods. 




















This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for This is his expression when he had again pro trains daily—the finest service in the 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, cured the ** Old Reliable *’ Williams’ Shaving Soap. world. New cars and engines. ; 
DON’T bz persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as Good Air, Good Water, Good Roads; Quaies aan. Sonsuut tHe Map 
‘ ‘har Country, surrounded by hundreds of miles ti 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make ot mand war aa eaanaah. offering every summer ANO you WILL FIND MAT THe, ; 
i i j allurement. Woods, Hills and Harbors on the North : 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, Guan, Osean, Mave and Beaches on - hag seth ee 5 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that mettes wee hotels ond cottages which afford every BNVE 0 ate 10 RAN DE 
: lesirable accommodation 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one nen ee REACHES ALL THe GREAT RESORTS oF 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and eave your face con ime Sout hapdoome WlTaen idand™ taasaeietves COLORADO 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 6c.; Unique Long Island ” (photo-illustrations only), 





5c.; “Summer Homes, Hotels and Boarding-Houses,” 
It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 


} 4c.5 “Cyclist’s Paradise ” (road maps, distances, hotels, , 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. —e G a N l c | l N # 
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Address H, M,. SMITH, Traffic Mgr., or 
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Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. H. B. FULLERTON, Sp. Agt., Pass. Dept The. '@) =a fan 3) 
411; ‘ ‘ ‘ , tity, N. Y. . 2 m. — 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. | Tong Island B. B.. Long Island City , 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, J0 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. Trial 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 1 ! 
for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mailif your dealer does not supply you. Package j ee é 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLastonsury, Conn. \ 
| If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, wil) 
{ write to me, | will send then free of cost a tria 








1 Package of a simple and harmless remedy which 
' cured me and thousands of others, among them cases 
3 IS S OP 0 of over 40 years’ standing. This is an honest remedy 


that you can test before you part with your money 
Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 242 Summerfield Church 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MARIAN! WINE TONIC 


For Body, Brain and Nerves — ———_—-— 


Send for Book of Endorsements and Portraits, 
Free and Postpaid. 


—_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. A $5 OO BOO K O $1 OO 
rs IIT oT Keeela: Meet ron For Sale at all Druggists Everywhere. Avoid Substitutes. _ - 4 F R ” a 
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The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 


Other Buildings of Low Cost. 
, BEWARE OF (MITATIONS, | 
Paclusive uae of Pictures appearing in F 4 ge ais VERE ae PALLISER ‘$ A MERICA N A RCHI/ TECTURE; 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and ~ . ws 


Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 


: ’ 
eiiipastes cavcoeea ve a “ED. PINAUDS 
,USTRAIED CATALOGUE FRE aN fl ; 
ou eA Piniladelphia. a és, a EAU DE 


QUININE 


THE HAIR, t SCALD 
PRESERVES C1 canis ™ 


AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 
~FOR SALE F VERY WHERE, 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
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BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. ltisa practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large oxr2 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 

suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town all, 

Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 

of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this. book and study it before 
you commence, This should be 
ome’ first step toward building a 

ouse, So as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
intcrior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 


) dred but that will tell yow that 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts ts 


build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
‘ itl aetemsnnieeinhian imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


with them, 
COLLARS The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


, , > h . 
Co., Broadway and 81st St. BRANDS AND Ci FFS | gst nota he ie who can afford to neglect this book. 
Jonrneav & Burnham, Flatbush Ave. and | | wittiam BARKER WEST TROY, |) dress 


: Pies ae JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, . — 
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Perfect 
Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive 
at your journey’s end with a feel- 
ing of undisturbed enjoyment; a 
trip on which you can sleep well, 
dine well, be comfortable and receive 
courteous treatment; a journey of 
pleasant recollections. 
Perfect Traveling. The kind 
povines by the Lake Shore & 
ichigan Southern Ry., between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. A copy of ‘‘ Book of 
Trains’’ sent free to any address by 


A. J, SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Bicycle | 
which has for many years 
continued to largely in- 
crease its popularity, in 
spite of competition and 
price, is the 


Ronher- 


‘'20 year old favorite’’ 
There must be a good 
reason for this. 

Agencies everywhere 


h Underwear Gormut ty & JeFrery Mrc. Co. 


ee pe ieston, bang m= cg 
for sale in Greater New ew York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 
York at the following ee gee 
stores only : 

> oan & paar 
14W. t. Rogers, Peet 
& ., 32d, Prince and 
Leonard Sts., 3 stores. B. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY REING RECEIVED BY PRESIDENT L. CLARK SEELYE, OF SMITH COLLEGE, AT 


MASSACHUSETTS. 














NORTHAMPTON, 























LANDING OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AND PARTY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS.’ 


PRESIDENT /IcKINLEY’S VISIT TO THE FIELD OF HIGHER 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


(PHoToGrRaPHs BY F. R. SISTARE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. ] 







JuLY 6. 1899 


President McKinley at College. 


THE PRESIDENT VISITS THE FAMOUS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AT } 
Mount HOLYOKE AND NORTHAMPTON. y 


OnE of the most pleasant and notable episodes of the present J 
commencement season was the visit of the President and Mrs. 
McKinley to the famous schools for girls at Northampton and 
Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts. The special object of their 
visit was to be present at the commencement exercises at Mount 
Holyoke, where a niece, Grace Howe McKinley, was graduated 
But Smith College, at Northampton, being near at hand, that 
institution was favored with an inspection by the chief exec 
utive also. Our illustration gives a view of the carriage con- 
taining Mr. McKinley and President Seelye, of Smith, as they 
drove through the streets of Northampton on their way to the 
college, on June 19th. Within the college grounds a large pro 
portion of the 1,100 students, dressed in white, were ranged 
along the carriage-way leading to the door of the institution. 
As the carriages passed along, handkerchiefs were waved by 
the students and a shower of laurel bouquets fell from their 
hands upon the President and Mrs. McKinley. The latter 
seemed specially delighted with the reception. The two colleges 
visited honored the President and themselves by each conferring 
upon him the degree of doctor of civil law. It will, therefore, a 


be William McKinley, D.C.L., hereafter. 





























THE PROCESS'ON AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE—PRESIDENT Mc- 


KINLEY AND DR. JUDSON SMITH, GOVERNOR WOLCOTT AND 
MRS. MCKINLEY, PASSING THROUGH THE RANKS OF THE 
SENIOR CLASS TO MARY LYON HALL. q 


EDUCATION FOR WOTSIEN, “7 
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THE CELEBRATED | 


SOHME 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-CGrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—_M—E-—-R | 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 
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MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. 
DAILY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


LV NEW YORK 3.00 PM-AR WASH'N 8.00PM 
LV WASHN 3.00 PM-AR.NEW YORK 8.00 P.M. 








Buy me for one or two weeks. 
If you like me tell your friends. 
If you don’t like me tell ME. 
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** MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be secured 
through our aid.”"— Zhe Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 








hq HABIT cured at home. No publicity, no 
DRI detention from business. Quar- 
anteed cure, $5. Steain Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 









_ One of the most spacious, palatial, fash- 
ionable, and modernly equipped summer 
resort hotels in the world is 


s 

} THE CRAND UNION, 

§ Saratoga. 

6 Occupies an entire square block in 

3 the centre of the fashionable boulevard. 

’ Constructed with twelve solid fireproof 
walls, separating the entire structure into 
sections. Grand Orchestral Concerts 
morning and evening in park-like garden. 

q Convenient to all points, Spas, Golf 

> Links, Race Course, and Lake. For 


” 


‘ ated booklet address 
-EY & GERRANS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


MV AV A/V A/V A/V he/V he/F 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
. ) 10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio 
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LONDON (ENCLAND). 

LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriv::'- 
tion at top o: t Street. A favorite hoi: | 
1ericans. Every modern improvement. 


rm. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


NEwcomp (to his wife, who has just bought 
twenty pounds of coffee)—‘‘ Why did you buy 
so much coffee, dear, when neither of us drinks 
it?” 

Mrs. Newcomb (affectionately) — ‘‘ For the 
prize chromo that goes with it, love! The cof- 
fee I can throw away.”—Judge. 


Tne most efficacious tonic to excite the appetite, 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be 
found strictly as represented, and warranted. 


’ 


*' Brtrous and blue’’—synonymous terms changed 
to “brightness and heauty ’ when Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bit.ers, get in their work, 
Groccr and druggist. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’'s Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the guns, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoa. 


Lorp CoLERIDGE writes: ‘* Send me fifteen dozen 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Wine. I tried it while 
here, and find it superior.” 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY-CoNDUCTED ToURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
the following personally-conducted tours for the 
summer and early autumn of 1899: 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Roberval (Lake St. John), the Saguenay, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and a daylight ride through the Highlands of 
the Hudson, July 22d to August 7th. Rate, $125. 
August 12th to 25th, visiting same points as first 
tour except Roberval and the Saguenay. Rate, 
$100 for the round trip, from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington. Proportionate 
rates from other points. 

Five day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and Wash- 
ington, September 16th. Rate, $25 from New York, 
$22 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

An eleven-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Rich- 
mond and Washington, October 19th. Rate, $65 
from New York, $63 from Philadelphia. Propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 





N. E. A. CONVENTION OF 1899. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., JULY 11TH To 14TH. 


TEACHERS’ rsonally-conducted tour, including 
trip through Yellowstone Park, leaving New York 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Through the delightfully cool mountain regions of 
Oolorado, going and returning via the Great North- 
west. 

Tour A.—New York to Los Angeles and return. 

Going via Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado 


Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis and St. 
Pau, including carriage drive through Garden of 
the Gods, tour through Yellowstone National Park, 
one double berth in sleeper, all meals en route in 
din nag car, New York to Los Angeles, going, and at 
m 2.1 stations, in dining cars, and at hotels return- 
inj, except on the trip between San Francisco and 
Portland, where four mealsare served in dining cars 
on Southern Pacific, & la carte, as likewise two 
lunches in dining cars on Northern Pacific, a la 
carte, and cannot, therefore, be included in rate, 
but the total expense of which should not exceed $4, 
$216.40. Where two occupy double berth, $196.40. 

The tour through Yellowstone Park includes rail- 
road fare, stage fare, guides, etc., and five and one- 
half days’ board at hotels en route. 

Sleeping cars will be available at all times, except 
during the stay at San Francisco. 

Tour B.—Same as Tour A, New Yor to Los An- 
geles, including double berth in sleeping car and 
meals on going trip only. 

Returning independently from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, via direct route within the limit of the 
ticket, $131.15; where two occupy double berth on 
going trip, $121.15; or, returning via Portland, 

attle, Minneapolis and St. Paul, $143.65; where 
two vege g bw, le berth on going trip, $133.65. 

Cost of hotel accommodations while in Los An- 

eles and San Francisco may be safely estimated at 

rom $2.00 to $2 50 a day. 

In case anyone desires to go earlier or later and 
the party en route, special arrangements can 

made. 

It is important that all persons desiring to avail 
themselves of this trip should make application as 
early as possible in order that all arrangements may 
completed in ample time for their accommoda- 
‘ion. 

_ The train schedule shown in this itinerary is sub- 
ject to change. It will, however, serve to show the 
day of leaving, the route of travel, the stops, the 
day of arrival at Los Angeles, ete. 

All persons booking for this tour will be notified in 
due time of any change in arrangements. 

_ The tour will be personally conducted over the en- 
tire route, and the service of experienced railroad 
representatives will insure every attention for the 
comfort and pleasure of our party. 

Ladies unattended can travel without anxiety and 
with perfect safety, as there will be a woman of ex- 
perience in travel accompanying this party. 

Information in reference to this special party can 
oe had at any of the offices of the railroads used, in- 
cluding the offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1196 Broadway, New York; Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, 461 Broadway, New York ; Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, 287 Broadway, New York; Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, 353 Broadway, New York ; 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 319 Broadway, New York. 

Also from Associate Superintendents Mr. W. A. 
Campbell, 222 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, New York; 
Mr. John H. Walsh, 39 Third Place, Brooklyn, New 
York; Mr. A. P. Marbie, 78 West Ninety-fourth 
Street, New York; Mr. James Lee, 235 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York; 
Mr. Gustave Straubenmiller, 347 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York ; Mr. Edward D. Farrell. 163 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL EDUCA ™ION- 
AL ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELKS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Repucep RATEs VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Educational Association Con- 
vention, to be held at Los Angeles, California, July 
llth to 14th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets via direct routes from 
points on its line, to Los Angeles. California, and re- 
turn, at rate of single fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00 membership fee. These tickets will be sold, 
good going, June 24th to July 7th, and, when 
stamped by Joint Agent at Los Angeles, good to re- 
en, arriving at final destination, until September 





For further information apply to Ticket Agents. 
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Springs and Salt Lake City, and returning via San | 





SELDOM THE CASE 


‘* WHERE do you say you obtained this im- 








portant news ?” | C j 
‘* From a close friend of the President.” oO oO ra oO 
‘It is very strange that the close friends 
of the President keep their mouths so open.” . - 
ee Calitornia 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY || 


Two books, beautifully illus- 
RAILROAD ; 


trated, and written to give 
Between 


entertainingly a pen-picture 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA of these delightful countries, 
and 


ave j bee blished. 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS | have just been published 


You may have either or both 
AND THE WEST | , be eee a 
| 1] without charge by asking 


AND SAVE MONEY (||| _sP.S.Evustis,Gen’l Pass. Agt., 


| C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 














































In the cost of your ticket 











LOWEST FARES BEST SERVICE | —.— a 





Pierce Vapor LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Eugine Co. Box 19, Racine Jet. Wis. 


— — ae $15 GRAPHOPHONE y 
} | ° OUTFIT. . . ‘ 

A week makes you a special member of our 

Summer Outing Graphophone Club, which 


provides you with our $19.00 Graphophone 
Combination, and includes 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
for one year, at $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. 
Most successful installment-payment plan ever 
tried. It saves you money. Write now for 
particulars. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE CLUB, 
Judge Bidg., 110 5th Ave., New York. 


LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME___ 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in pen-anb-1nk and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of ‘*JUDGE,’’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim ’’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist 
address 














For further particulars, terms, etc., 


PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


A Magnificent Portrait of Admiral Dewey 


(size 13% x 20 inches, printed in 10 colors on plate paper) will be issued with the 
DEWEY NUMBER OF JUDGE, July Ist, 1899. This portrait is being made from a 
photograph which Admiral Dewey told the JUDGE representative at Manila (Mr. Edwin 
Wildman) was the best that had ever been taken of him. It will be printed in the famous 
French style of color-plate printing. 


YOU WILL WANT A COPY OF THE DEWEY NUMBER OF JUDGE. 


Order it in advance of your Newsdealer ; 
otherwise you are liable to be disappointed in getting it. 









In the spring of 1896 JUDGE published a 
double-page portrait of President McKinley (who 
had then just been nominated for the presidency), 
and sold of it 500,000 copies. 

Only recently JUDGE published the front- 
page cartoon shown here, and sold 150,000 
copies. 










These are but indications of what the 
demand will be for the Dewey Number of 


JUDGE and the Dewey Portrait. 
DoW" L 
ey 
ckedekatall “abe | 





JUDGE COMPANY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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me = 
IT MADE A DIFFERENCE. 
Aunt JANE—‘ That is a very decorous and modest bathing-suit, Louise, and I quite 
approve of it.” 
LovisE—‘‘ I am glad you think it so proper, aunty ; but it is my bicycle-suit, you 
know.” j : 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


At Manile 


When two hundred and nineteen carloads 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


THE BEER 
THAT MADE 

MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS 































oe of Schlitz beer were shipped to Manila, the 
world wondered. What industry was this 
that shipped its product by a mile and a half 


of trains to that remote spot ? 


Yet that enterprise has been repeated a 
hundred times over. Wherever civilization 
has gone, Schlitz beer has followed. Agen- 
cies for it have for twenty years been cstab- 
lished in many of the farthest parts of the 


earth. 


Schlitz beer nas been known in South 
Africa since the white man first went there. 
It is shipped in large quantities to the frigid 
wilds of Siberia. It is advertised in the 
quaint newspapers of China and Japan. It 
is the beer of India—the beverage of the 


Egyptian and the Turk. 


It is too little to say that the sun never 
sets on Schlitz agencies, for it is literally true 
that it is always noonday at one of them. 


By its absolute purity and its quality, 
Schlitz beer has won and held a conspicuous 
supremacy everywhere against the compe- 
tition of the world. 


Civilization demands purity, and that de- 
mand calls for Schlitz. 


DICTIONARY FREE — We will send you a 
200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary. 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 
Address. SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“.* hours...» 
























For 
Busy Men and Women 


| Walter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


‘COCOA. 






























—Concentrated Beef m ¥ 
Strengthens, ‘i _——- © — 

Stimulates and Satisfies. 

Stimulates and : eaitintiain Nitta 
Relished and retained by te delicate. than the Package 
Just the thing for Lawyers, Clergymen, One Cent ioe 

Teachers, Stenegrapners and the aéus Phot sae 
Busy Business Man. a 4 
rons, J -e-———_ 
No trouble to make, a cup of water, a ® ( es 
pinch of salt and pepper anda satisfying 
drink is at hand, 
Trade- Mark. A 


A Pocket Stove Free. 


Send us metal cap from a bottle of 
Vigoral and we will send post paid an 
Aleolia stove, or the stove and V igoral 
will be sent on receipt of 35 cent® for 
2 oz., or 50 cents for 4 oz. bottle. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


"eeceecceece” 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


| Established 1780. 


| DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















~ WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 





made in this country or in any other. 
The * Reverstde” (oaiemaiy movement is jeweled 
throughout with rubwes and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 






The Merit &. 






EEE 


ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUEY anu 
moderate PRICE har ; 
brought ’ 
































is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 


| EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
THE : 

CUSHION 
fi BUTTON 


Great 
Western 


to the first place 


SSeSSSeeceeecce 


in wy 


American Champagnes o& 

and enabled it to dis ¥ 
lace the high-priced 
oreign wines in many 3 

bomes, clubs and cafés W 


‘The vintage offered this W 
season is especially dry Y 





and pleasing y «CLASP 
w 
Pleasant Valley ¥ | Lies flat to the leg — 
Wine Co., : never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
BOLE MAKERS, a 
; THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
a Rheims, - N. Y. 2 | is stamped on every loop. 
ee oad y Sold Everywhere 
@. B. IRE & Co. N.Y. 4 Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25 
ll 8.8. PIERCE cO., Boston. ¥ rere ee 
wy GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
eeeeeeeecececeeeeeeecce{” ee, ee. 





LESLIE’S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


4 PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 
OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF OUR CON- 
FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SEA 





Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Guba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 
Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, by the great war artists of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog- 
raphers sent to the front for the purpose, including world-famous masters of the 


brush and camera. 


Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 


Philippines and Hawaii, and chromatic prints of flags and seals of all nations, 


| medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of officers in the army and navy. 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Record; at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 
Army and Navy. Agents please address : 


E. J. STANLEY, 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
853 BROADWAY, 


Every American Should Read It! 
Ewery Soldier Must Have It! 


New York City 
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LESLIE'S’ WEEKLY 
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“MY WOUNDED CHUM.” 

























PURE 
FLAVOR 

















COWBOYS AND CATTLE. 





THE ROUGH RIDERS 


came from this class of fellows. During the season the above scene is a 
familiar one along the line of the Northern Pacific in North Dakota and 
Montana. The vast herds of cattle are then driven from the ranges to the 
railway for shipment. Cowboys form the picturesque part of the outfit cas 
they did at Santiago. More than 100,000 head of cattle were shipped East 
from these ranges in 1898. 


Send me SIX CENTS for WONDERLAND ’99 and you will obtain some 
idea of this Northwestern country. Send FIFTY CENTS for Wild Flowers 
from Yellowstone. 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


ledenmntn 
By S15. garnoron 


A week makes you a special member of our 
Summer Outing Graphophone Club, which 
provides you with our $19.00 Graphophone | 
Combination, and includes 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
for one year, at $1.00 a week for 15 weeks 
Most successful installment-payment plan ever | 
tried. It saves you money. Write now for | 
particulars. 

THE GRAPHOPHONE CLUB, 
Judge Bldg., 110 5th Ave., New York. 
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TAKE 


Sousa’s Banp 


TO THE COUNTRY WITH YOU. 


You might get the band at $1,000 a performance ; or 











Purchase an $18.00 Gram-o-phone and the Sousa’s Band records made 
by Sousa’s Band and signed by the leader of Sousa’s Band. 

Do not judge of these wonderful reproductions by the so-called “faked”’ 
Sousa’s Band records of other talking machines, 


Sousa’s Band plays for no other talking machine. 


The Soloists of 


Sousa’s Band say: 


“ We consider the Gramo- 
phone the ONLY Talking 
Machine which perfectly re- 
produces the true tone gualeties 


of our respective instruments.” 





What entertainment to have in your home true reproductions of the 
playiag of these and other great artists which can only be had through 
the GRAM-O-PHONE !! 


= California 





NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORPORATION, 18th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 


AT LAST. 








For him there’s little in life’s cup 
Who waits for something to turn up; 


And then he finds, to end his woes, Col oO rad oO 
When something turns up ’tis his toes. tt 


—Judge. 





TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD Two books, beautifully illus- 


trated, and written to give 








Between 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA ee a pen-picture 
post of these delightful countries, 

BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS have yon been published. 
AND THE WEST You may have either or both 


without charge by asking 
AND SAVE MONEY P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 


In the cost of your ticket C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


























LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE - a 


~ Perce Varor Lavncies 


ree , is : : Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
’ io Fire. No Government In- 
‘spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Engine Co. ,Box 19, Racine Jet. Wis. 


A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


po ge HE (CLUB ~ 
% - COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


'G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 


LEARN HOW 10 DRAW AT HOME__ 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in pen-anvb-1nk and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of ‘“*JUDGE,”’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim ’’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work rémunerative to the artist. For further particulars, terms, etc., 


= PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. aA 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


PaLtiseR’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings, A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections o 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 

so Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this Kk and study it before 
you commence. This should be 

our first step toward building a 

ouse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on poo the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 

. dred but that will tell you that 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
with them, ‘ : ; 

The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. 

¢ is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this voc! 


Address all Orders to NUDGE c0.. 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| A LOVING MOTHER IS EVER WATCHFUL OF HER CHILDREN’S | ff y 
| COMFORT, AND FOR THE BABY THE BEST ISNONE TOO GOOD 


Ges 


5 jkin bed with a contented cooing that plainly anes * a sense of 
3) physical well-being. Ivory Soap is so carefully made that it is 
2 “selected for uses requiring a soap of extraordinary purity. It floats. 











